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We  make  a  gift  to 

RETAIL  GROCERS 


You  probably  know  the  informative  advertising  we 
have  been  running  in  retail  grocery  magazines.  It 
has  been  so  welcome  to  the  trade — we  have  received 
so  many  requests  for  a  full  set  of  the  pages — that  we 
have  just  published  a  book  of  canned  foods  mer¬ 
chandising,  called  “Selling  Facts  Worth  Knowing 
about  Certain  Canned  Foods.”  It  contains  product 


information  and  selling  slants  on  16  big  volume 
items — and  it  is  free  to  any  retail  grocer  who  wants 
to  put  this  sales-making  material  to  work. 

We  thought  you  would  like  to  know  about  this 
latest  step  in  our  program  to  help  the  canned  foods 
industry  by  stimulating  intelligent  retail  merchan¬ 
dising. 
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Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters 

Jw  Every  open  link  style  of  detachable  chain,  run-  1^ 
nbig  under  a  working  strain,  becomes  longer  than  ^It 
^  should  be. 

Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  are  tools  using 
HH  a  compound  leverage  principle,  by  which  hooks  , 

of  detachable  chain  links  are  easily  drawn  to>  ^ 

gether  to  take  up  the  wear  and  stretch.  — -  — - 

Pat.  Sept.  8.  1914  Keep  detachable  chain  of  proper  length,  with 
Ideal  Chain  Adjusters,  so  that  the  links  correstly  fit  the  pitch  line  of  the  sprockets  on  which 
they  run,  and  you  will  prevent  delays  and  more  than  double  the  life  of  your  chain. 

We  sell  Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  they  are 
not  satisfactory  we  will  accept  their  return.  Thousands  of  these  adjusters  have  been  sold 
and  are  saving  money  for  their  users. 

4  descriptive  pamphlet,  showing  prices  and  sizes,  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Vine  Feeders  and  Ensilage  Distributors 
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A  Cameron  Automatic  Line «« 
Producing  300  Cans  Per  Minute. 

This  line  adjustable  for 
cans  of  different  sizes 
from  No.  1  to  No.  3. 

IF  you  make  your  cans  with  Cameron 

Machines  you  benefit  not  only  by  reduced  cost 
oF  Tin-Plate,  but  also  lower  cost  oF  Labor,  Solder, 

Acid  and  Compound. 

Why  not  get  our  present  day  Figures  on  the 
cost  oF  making  your  cans  with  our  Automatic 
Machines. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Avenue  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


that  often  means  the 
difference  between  profit 
and  loss  on  the  year’s 
pack.  You’re  buying 


As  the  RUSH  Season 
Approaches  .  .  . 


When  the  crops  begin  to  harvest,  and 
your  cannery  operations  speed  up,  that’s 
the  time,  in  spite  of  careful  inspection 
and  planning,  that  un¬ 
foreseen  and  unexpected 
happenings  often  occur, 

Trouble,  you  know,  al- 
ways  comes  when  you’re  ^ 
the  busiest.  Guard  as 
you  will  against  unexpected  develop¬ 
ments  and  emergencies,  there’ll  come  a 
time  when  you  need  help  and  need  it 
quickly. 

That’s  when  you’ll  appreciate  the 
foresight  you  exercised 

Sin  becoming  a  Continen¬ 
tal  customer. 

Crops  often  come  in 
much  faster  than  ex¬ 
pected  and  depleted  can 
stocks  require  rush  ship¬ 
ments.  Continental’s  many  factories  and 
warehouses,  located  at  convenient  points, 
assure  an  adequate  nearby  supply. 

But,  getting  the  cans  on  your  siding 
the  quickest  and  cheapest  way  is  still 
another  matter,  and  one  in  which  Con¬ 
tinental’s  Traffic  Department  provides 
unexcelled  service. 

^  Vital  problems  in  can- 
technique  may  spring 
/  /  ^  up  auy  time,  as  they  do 

I  w  frequently,  and  that’s 

^  when  you’ll  really  appreci- 
^  ate  the  assistance  of  Con- 
•  K  tiriental’s  Research  Spe- 

'  '  cialists  in  helping  you  to 
overcome  your  difficulties. 
Continental’s  sturdy 
closing  machines  are  built  for  hard,  con¬ 
tinuous  work  and  trained  service  men 
are  quickly  available,  for  inspections 
and  adjustments. 

Whatever  happens,  you  can  depend 
on  Continental  to  render 


more  than  just  cans 
when  you  sign  your 
contract  with  Continental. 

©  © 


Big—  Clean — Sturdy 


Tjiese  bright, 
tight,  strong, 
dependable  cans 
will  help  sini' 
plify  the  pulp 
packing  problems 
oj  any  Cannery. 

Each  can  is 
made  from  full 
weight  prime  tin 
plate,  and  all  seams  are  soldered. 
Cans  have  2  IjlS"  hole  and  cap 
opening  and  are  equipped  with  wire 
handles.  Fine  workmanship  and  care' 
ful  inspection  assure  utmost  satiS' 
faction  and  smooth  running  of 
operations. 

An  increasing  number  of  Pulp 
Packers  each  year  are  depending 
more  and  more  upon  these  high  quality 
pulp  cans  to  give  their  packs  the  pro' 
tection  they  need.  If  you  haven’t 
been  using  them,  we’ll  gladly  send 
samples,  prices  and  full  information. 


SPECIALISTS 

COLOR  LITHOGRAPHY 


Not  every  Canner  can  use  litho¬ 
graphed  cans  or  tops,  hut  there 
are  certain  products  and  specialties  in 
which  lithography  can  help  to  increase 
sales. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars — 
many  years  of  experience — continuous 
research  and  experiment — all  have 
been  responsible  for  the  development 
of  Continental  lithography  to  a  point 
where  any  Canner  may  be  assured 
sparkling,  colorful  cans  or  tops. 


Canned  Peas 


Canned  Peas  have  gained  rapidly  in 
popularity,  with  many  millions  of 
cans  being  served  last 
year.  And,  it  is  significant 
that  those  Brands  which 
have  had  the  greatest  sales 
increases  are  the  ones 
where  flavor  and  high- 
quality  have  been  out¬ 
standing. 

Continental’s  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  has,  for  many  years,  devoted 
much  time  in  research  on  canning 
technique  for  Peas,  in  addition  to  the 
wide  experience  gained  thru  field  work. 

This  large  fund  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  is  available  for  all  Con¬ 
tinental  customers  and  has  enabled 
many  of  them  to  substantially  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  their  packs,  and 
gain  greater  sales. 
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EDITORIALS 


I  OTS  OF  GOOD — Dame  Nature  has  furnished  the 
I  kind  of  industrial  relief  for  the  canned  foods 
L.  packer  that  is  the  finest  of  all — the  depletion  of 
crops  so  that  the  packs  must  be  short,  and  then  old 
man  Demand  will  boost  the  prices  until  the  canners 
may  well  feel  easy.  For  this  reason  many  canners 
feel  that  it  would  have  been  well  if  there  had  been  no 
Governmental  efforts  to  relieve  the  depression;  but 
that  is  shortsightedness.  No  industry  can  stand  alone 
in  this  small  world,  and  will  only  profit  the  most 
when  other  lines  of  industry  are  thriving.  You  will 
agree  with  this  upon  second  thought. 

This  week  an  old  canner,  sitting  in  our  office,  said 
that  though  normally  he  was  a  Republican  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  advent  of  President  Roosevelt  a  God-send, 
and  that  if  but  one-fifteenth  of  what  he  is  now  attempt¬ 
ing  comes  out  as  expected,  our  industry  and  all  others 
will  be  benefitted  immensely.  And  that  is  true,  because 
these  Codes  and  their  requirements  are  smoking  out 
a  lot  of  bad  practices  which  had  been  permitted  to 
creep  into  every  business,  a  sort  of  perging  that  will 
leave  all  business  feeling  better. 

In  our  own  industry:  wages  of  6c,  8c  and  10c  per 
hour  were  a  disgrace  and  were  permitted  only  because 
“the  other  fellow”  was  paying  them  and  competition 
forced  the  rate  upon  others.  Now  with  worth-while 
wages  in  force  everywhere  competition  is  on  a  much 
better  basis,  better  for  all. 

And  there  is  another  feature  connected  with  this 
more  uniform  cost  of  producing  the  goods  which  is 
even  more  far-reaching,  and  which  will  result  in  un¬ 
told  benefits  to  all  canned  foods.  With  equal  costs  it 
now  becomes  a  question  of  freight  or  transportation 
cost,  the  buyer  naturally  taking  the  goods  nearest  to 
him  to  save  such  expense.  This  must  result  in  a  more 
sensible  distribution  of  the  packs,  and  the  ending  of 
the  foolish  and  wasteful  expenditures  to  feed  the  rail¬ 
roads  or  truck  companies,  the  former  principally. 
Nearby  packed  goods  will  be  consumed  in  nearby  sec¬ 
tions,  and  there  will  be  an  end  to  the  piling  up  of 
goods  offering  in  the  great  markets  like  New  York 
and  Chicago,  and  the  consequent  demoralization  of 
market  prices,  for  these  big  centers  play  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  setting  market  prices.  Without  heavy 
freight  bills  the  buyers  will  be  able  to  pay  more  for 
the  goods,  or,  what  will  bring  about  the  same  result, 
the  goods  will  be  passed  onto  the  consumers  without 


these  added  freight  charges,  and  as  a  result  the  de¬ 
mand  will  increase  and  more  goods  will  be  sold  and 
distributed.  It  may  be  hard  on  the  railroads  but  that 
is  their  lookout,  and  certainly  there  was  never  any 
sense,  not  to  mention  economy,  in  California  selling 
canned  tomatoes  in  Maryland,  Wisconsin  selling  peas 
in  New  York  State  and  so  on  through  all  the  list  of 
food  products.  Of  course  there  are  products  local  to 
some  given  sections  and  far  removed  from  the  heavy 
consuming  centers,  such  as  salmon,  California  peaches, 
etc.,  but  if  the  waste  in  freight  bills  were  confined  to 
only  those  items  where  it  cannot  be  avoided,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  not  waste,  the  industry  will  have  a  blessing 
conferred  upon  it. 

The  above  we  regard  as  one  of  the  finest  strokes  of 
fortune  that  could  befall  the  industry.  The  unfair 
trading  methods  which  have  crept  into  the  selling  of 
canned  foods,  and  in  which  the  canner  was  nearly 
always  the  victim,  need  not  be  mentioned;  you  know 
them  by  heart  and  they  are  not  pleasant  to  talk  about. 
If  they  have  been  wiped  out  a  fervent  Te  Deum  will 
rise  from  every  canner.  And  we  believe  they  are  done 
for. 

So  as  irksome  and  troublesome  and  worrying  as  the 
Code  business  may  be  to  you,  the  benefits  which  will 
accrue  are  well  worth  all.  There  is  a  whole  lot  of 
good  coming  to  the  industry  from  the  efforts  being 
made,  even  if  they  succeed  only  in  part.  If  they  do  not 
scotch  all  the  snakes  in  the  trading  in  canned  foods 
they  will  at  least  uncover  their  presence  and  make  it 
harder  for  them  to  exist  in  the  future.  For  above  all 
things  these  Codes  are  putting  in  definite  record  the 
things  that  should  not  be  allowed,  in  every  line  of 
industry — a  clear  reckoning  of  them,  and  it  will  be 
easier  to  watch  for  them,  and  to  avoid  them  in  the 
future. 

THEY’LL  PAY  THE  SURCHARGES— When  a 
man  has  bought  a  thing  at  what  he  knows  is  a 
good  price  it  is  very  disconcerting  to  have  the 
seller  demand  a  higher  price,  more  money,  and  the 
buyer  is  naturally  inclined  to  feel  that  he  is  being 
gypt.  But  in  this  matter  of  the  surcharges  on  future 
contracts  for  tomatoes,  corn,  etc.,  there  is  no  gyping 
by  the  sellers,  and  the  buyers  know  it.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  enforced  this  increased  cost,  and  that  being 
so  the  Government  could  do  nothing  else  than  demand 
that  the  buyers  of  these  early  contracts  revise  the 
prices.  Nor  do  the  buyers  protest  that,  we  believe, 
but  are  concerned  that  such  increases  cover  only  the 
added  Governmental  costs,  as  they  may  be  termed. 
Again  we  feel  confident  that  the  canners  are  not  try¬ 
ing  to  put  anything  over  on  the  buyers.  Often  the 
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canners  are  damned  for  welching  on  contracts,  when 
crops  are  wiped  out  as  they  have  been  this  year  for 
instance,  and  doubtless  there  have  been  instances  of 
that  kind;  but  it  has  always  aroused  our  admiration 
at  the  high  regard  in  which  the  vast  majority  of  can¬ 
ners  consider  such  contracts.  We  doubt  if  the  buyers 
know  to  what  extremes  the  great  mass  of  canners  will 
go  to  live  up  to  their  contracts.  We  have  seen  them 
stand  the  gaff  in  a  manner,  and  at  times  when  it 
seemed  they  were  morally  and  legally  well  entitled  to 
demand  exceptions,  stood  the  gaff  so  determinedly  that 
we  have  been  lead  to  urge  them  to  stop  selling  futures 
altogether.  The  great  mass  of  canners  do  not  treat 
such  contracts  lightly;  the  great  majority  are  proud  of 
their  record  of  delivering  in  full  or  to  the  utmost  of 
their  ability  to  get  the  goods  from  other  canners  or 
wherever  they  could  be  secured,  and  stand  the  tre¬ 
mendous  loss  on  the  whole  transaction.  And  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  better  buyers  know  that,  too,  and  will  agree 
with  us.  The  canners  deserve  this  tribute  now,  and 
the  whole  industry  should  not  be  condemned  for  in¬ 
stances  in  the  past  where  some  have  been  unfaithful. 

The  surcharges  may  appear  heavy  in  some  cases, 
but  we  believe  that  they  are  honestly  drawn,  first 
because  they  prefer  to  be  honest,  and  secondly  they 
know  that  the  Government  will  look  into  the  matter 
and  detect  any  inaccuracy,  especially  if  it  be  a  direct 
attempt  to  gouge.  This  week  we  give  you  the  Tri¬ 
state  surcharges  on  tomatoes,  attested  to  by  a  reput¬ 
able  public  accountant.  They  certainly  could  not  make 
such  a  public  man  deliberately  falsify  the  account. 

And  as  large  as  these  surcharges  may  seem  we  know 
that  they  will  not  cover  the  losses  on  the  future  sales 
this  year.  As  an  example:  tomato  canners  in  this 
region  took  future  contracts  at  50c  to  52V2C  for  No.  2 
standards.  At  the  time  these  were  made  growers  were 
so  hungry  for  contracts,  and  the  indications  all  pointed 
to  such  an  enlarged  free-lance  tomato  acreage,  that 
the  canners  decided  not  to  sign  contracts  but  to  buy 
upon  the  open  market,  and  they  expected  to  pay  not 
over  10c  per  basket.  And  they  would  have  gotten  them 
at  that  price  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  big  storm  which 
has  absolutely  ruined  the  tomato  crop  for  this  year. 
Instead  of  paying  10c  per  basket  they  will  now  have 
to  pay  25c,  35c  and  possibly  higher  prices,  and  that 
added  expense  is  not  included  in  any  surcharge!  The 
Tri-States  had  the  only  very  promising  tomato  crop 
in  the  country;  now  there  seems  no  way  by  which  it 
can  amount  to  25  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop,  and  pack. 
Another  way  to  look  at  this  is  to  note  present  prices 
on  these  same  No.  2  standard  tomatoes.  They  are  75c 
strong  today  and  will  go  to  90c  and  possibly  to  $1  by 
January  1st,  as  things  look  now.  That  contract  at  50c, 
plus  ll’Ki.c,  making  61  %c,  is  a  mighty  good  contract 
for  any  buyer,  and  that  is  why  it  will  be  paid,  as  the 
Government  demands.  Certainly  if  the  buyer  does 
not  want  it,  the  canner  will  welcome  the  contract  back. 

Canned  corn  is  in  the  same  position.  Standard  No. 
2  corn  is  better  than  75c  today,  with  80c  and  higher 
asked,  as  against  contracts  at  45c  to  50c,  and  the  corn 
canners  will  suffer  in  the  same  way  from  poor  crop 
conditions.  The  crop  calamity  loss  is  heavier  than  the 
surcharges. 
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ALUMINUM  CANS  FOR  PACKING  FISH 

By  Gulbrand  Lunde,  V.  Aschehoug,  Hans  Breien, 
and  K.  Wulfert 

ONTINUED  experiments  at  the  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory  of  the  Norwegian  Canning  Industry, 
Stavanger,  Norway,  have  confirmed  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  an  earlier  investigation,  that  aluminum  of 
99.5  per  cent,  grade  is  well  suited  as  packing  material 
for  sild-sardines  and  brisling-sardines  in  oil,  kippered 
herrings,  fresh  herrings  and  fishballs. 

A  series  of  packs  of  sild-sardines  and  brisling- 
sardines  in  oil  have  been  stored  for  years  at  a 
temperature  of  15  degrees  C.,  and  for  about  2  years 
at  37  degrees  C.,  without  showing  any  sign  of  hydro¬ 
gen  swells.  Some  packs  of  sild-sardines  in  oil  have 
shown  hydrogen  swells  after  having  been  stored  for 
some  time.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fish  was 
insufficiently  smoked  and  dried  and  consequently  some 
of  the  water  separated  out  from  the  fish  during  pro¬ 
cessing.  This  liquid  attacks  aluminum  as  well  as  tin¬ 
plate  containers  on  account  of  large  amounts  of  dis¬ 
solved  sodium  chloride  and  amines. 

NO  DISCOLORATION  OF  FOOD— Kippered  and 
fresh  herring  have  been  stored  for  2  years  at  15  de¬ 
grees  C.  and  at  37  degrees  C.  without  showing  any 
sign  of  hydrogen  swells.  The  canned  food  has  been  of 
excellent  quality.  Experiments  have  shown  that  alumi¬ 
num  is  also  very  suitable  for  the  packing  of  crustacean, 
crab,  lobster  and  shrimp.  Commercial  and  experi¬ 
mental  packs  have  been  stored  for  2  years  without 
showing  any  sign  of  hydrogen  swells  nor  any  attack 
on  the  container  or  any  discoloring  of  the  food. 

The  amount  of  aluminum  present  in  canned  goods 
packed  in  aluminum  cans  has  been  determined.  The 
storage  period  has  been  as  long  as  3  years  and  the 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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^Artistic 

lAMLS 


Plain, 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  sDOELLER 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


This 

STERLING  SIGN 
of  QUALITY 


7/  it’s  used 
in  a  tannery 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
it 


...  is  on  all 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
MACHINES 


And  you  can  be  sure  that  every 
machine  that  bears  it  is  a  sturdy, 
dependable  unit  of  highest  quality 
built  by  the  Sprague-Sells  "second- 
to-none”  producing  organization. 
It  means  increased  profits  and  en¬ 
during  service  for  you. 

The  Sprague-Sells  line  of  canning 
equipment  is  complete  for  all 
canned  foods.  Send  for  the  S-S 
general  catalog — the  canners  ref¬ 
erence  book. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

{Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 
HOOPESTON  •  ILLINOIS 


La  Porte  Flexible  Steel  Sanitary  Conveyor 

{formerly  Hercules) 


Section  of  One  Inch  Mesh  Belt  (Full  Size) 


The  one-hundred  percent  sanitary  belt 
used  on  sorting  tables,  scalders,  washers, 
exhausters,  elevators,  etc.  The  belt  all 
canners  endorse  because  it  is  strong,  dur¬ 
able  and  labor-saving,  and  can  be 
bought  at  a  cost  so  small  compared  to 
other  belts. 

• 

Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel,  in 
one  inch  and  half  inch  mesh.  Widths 
ranging  from  a  few  inches  to  ten  feet. 

Note  the  strong  edge  which  is  an  import¬ 
ant  factor.  Do  not  buy  a  belt  with  a 
weak  edge. 

Your  dealer  has  it. 

Manufactured  by 


La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Indiana. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


TOMATOES 

GREEN  FOREST,  ARK.,  August  26,  1933— Acre¬ 
age  is  about  60  per  cent  of  normal.  Yield  will  be  down 
in  proportion  to  acreage.  About  two  to  three  weeks 
late  and  canning  is  just  now  getting  started.  Do  not 
expect  more  than  75  per  cent  of  normal  pack  in  this 
territory  taken  as  a  whole.  For  ourselves  it  will  be 
even  less.  We  suffered  more  from  drought  than  some 
other  sections  of  the  Ozarks,  although  all  sections 
suffered. 

OZARK,  ARK.,  August  28,  1933 — 70  per  cent  of 
contracted  acreage  set  in  fields.  Condition  about  50 
per  cent  of  normal.  Crop  very  late;  ordinarily  we 
would  start  packing  July  15th  and  here  it  is  August 
28th  and  we  are  just  getting  started.  Pack  cannot 
possibly  be  over  50  per  cent. 

PARAGOULD,  ARK.,  August  28,  1933— Only  got 
about  50  per  cent  of  contracted  acreage  set,  due  to 
drought.  Plants  about  30  days  late;  just  beginning  to 
can.  About  50  per  cent  of  a  normal  pack  in  this  section. 

ELWOOD,  IND.,  August  28,  1933 — ^We  are  located 
in  Indiana’s  best  tomato  producing  section,  several 
canneries  being  operated  here  and  in  the  immediate 
community.  Ours  is  one  of  the  smaller  canneries, 
which  in  ordinary  years  packs  125  to  200  acres.  Our 
condition  is  no  doubt  general  with  most  of  Indiana. 
We  had  a  few  growers  who  were  not  able  to  get  their 
plants  out.  Some  of  them  reset  the  plants  twice,  but 
owing  to  the  severe  dry  weather,  they  did  not  live. 
We  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  of  those  growers 
who  did  get  stands,  it  will  possibly  equal  70  or  75 
per  cent.  It  is  our  judgment,  with  a  late  fall,  that 
from  the  above  percentage  we  will  get  a  large  yield,  or 
at  least  indications  point  to  that  at  this  time.  These 
statements,  I  am  sure,  apply  to  other  canneries  of 
this  community,  as  well  as  our  own. 

MARYSVILLE,  IND.,  August  28,  1933 — Crop  here 
set  about  three  to  four  weeks  late,  and  does  not  look 
promising  at  this  time.  A  year  ago  on  the  first  of 
September  we  had  14  cars  of  tomatoes  and  puree 
packed.  This  year  we  will  have  considerably  less  than 
one  on  the  same  date.  We  look  for  50  to  60  per  cent 
of  an  average  crop. 

CRISFIELD,  MD.,  August  28,  1933 — Before  the 
tropical  flood  last  week  our  acreage  was  about  80  per 
cent  of  normal.  Since  the  flood  do  not  believe  there 
will  be  20  per  cent  of  crop  harvested.  Practically 
whole  crop  destroyed  in  Somerset  County. 


DENTON,  MD.,  August  29,  1933 — Crops  very  poor. 
We  are  not  packing  this  year. 

SHOWELL,  MD.,  August  25,  1933 — Acreage  about 
normal.  Planting  season  was  late  and  dry,  making  it 
difficult  to  get  plants  to  live,  consequently  replantings 
made  our  fields  late  and  irregular.  Prospective  yield 
promised  to  be  below  normal ;  how  much  below  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  fall  season.  The  disastrous  storm  which 
has  just  swept  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  has  left  only  a 
remnant  of  what  was  in  prospect.  Fields  are  still  sub¬ 
merged  in  water,  and  what  fruit  we  do  get,  must  be 
of  poor  quality.  We  are  afraid  we  will  not  fill  the  cans 
we  have  in  our  warehouse. 

TAYLORS  ISLAND,  MD.,  August  28,  1933 — Crop 
looked  excellent  before  storm.  It  is  now  completely 
wrecked. 

CRANE,  MO.,  August  29,  1933 — Acreage  about  65 
per  cent  of  normal  years  for  the  Ozarks.  Prospective 
pack  about  same  percentage  of  normal,  probably  20 
per  cent  under  last  year. 

PURDY,  MO.,  August  23,  1933 — Plants  are  in  good 
condition,  promising  a  fair  crop  of  late  tomatoes.  On 
account  of  the  dry  weather  only  50  to  60  per  cent  of 
acreage  set  and  a  lot  of  that  has  a  poor  stand. 

CANTON,  N.  J.,  August  28,  1933 — Well,  old  Dame 
Nature  did  her  trick  for  the  packers  again,  and  did  it 
right  this  time.  There  will  not  be  25  per  cent  crop  in 
South  Jersey,  if  that  much.  Some  patches  in  Salem 
County,  especially  in  L.  A.  Creek,  Elsinboro,  Lower 
Pennsylvania  Neck,  and  in  fact  all  of  Salem  and 
Cumberland  Counties,  are  under  water  at  this  time, 
and  half  the  acreage  is  a  total  loss.  The  balance  is  no 
good,  as  you  can  lift  a  vine  and  all  the  green  tomatoes 
will  drop  off,  no  matter  how  careful  you  lift  it.  Now 
we  hope  the  hand-to-mouth  buyer  will  learn  something. 
We  are  getting  phone  calls  every  day.  They  are  ready 
now  to  take  our  spots  of  tomatoes  and  puree  at  the 
price  we  have  been  begging  them  to  take  them  at, 
but  we  are  off  the  market  for  both  spots  and  futures 
at  the  present  time. 

CHRISTIANSBURG,  VA.,  August  25, 1933— Recent 
rains  have  stopped  ripening  of  green  tomatoes  and 
ruined  some  of  the  ripe  tomatoes.  Conditions  here 
now  look  like  70  per  cent  of  a  normal  pack. 

DELTAVILLE,  VA.,  August  28,  1933 — Crop  was 
practically  ruined  in  this  entire  sections  by  the  storm 
of  last  week.  Our  acreage  is  30  per  cent  below  normal. 
Half  of  our  acreage  was  set  in  the  fields  on  July  3rd. 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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PHILMPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Gunned  an^  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland's  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers^  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  D .  S.  A. 


THE  1933  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  REIADV 

A  list  of  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  24th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
pjeas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


The  Nationad  Color  Printing  Company,  Inc. 
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Asriculture  Adjustment  Administration 

Doings 

of  interest  or  importance  to  our  industry 

TOLLEY  TO  CALIFORNIA  TO  CONFER  ON  made  by  growers’  cooperatives  and  by  canners  with 


AGREEMENT 

R.  TOLLEY,  acting  chief  of  the  special  crops 
section,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
.  tion,  left  Saturday  night,  August  26th,  for 
California  to  confer  with  the  control  committee  which 
is  administering  the  California  cling  peach  agreement 
and  license,  and  to  review  the  findings  of  the  Allot¬ 
ment  Board.  In  order  that  any  appeals  which  may  be 
made  from  the  allotments  of  the  Board  may  be  decided 
quickly,  Mr.  Tolley  has  been  authorized  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace  to  act  with  the  full 
power  of  the  Secretary  in  these  matters. 

Mr.  Tolley  was  accompanied  by  A.  Fortas,  of  the 
legal  division.  Walter  E.  Aylor,  representing  the 
licensing  and  enforcement  section,  is  already  in  San 
Francisco. 

ASK  BUYERS  OF  CANNED  PEACHES  TO  REVISE 
PRICES 

August  26,  1933. 

TO  accelerate  the  upward  revision  of  canned  peach 
contracts  made  earlier  in  the  year  at  prices  below 
the  minimum  schedule  stated  in  the  California 
cling  peach  marketing  agreement,  H.  R.  Tolley,  of  the 
special  crops  section.  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration,  acting  on  behalf  of  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Henry  A.  Wallace,  has  telegraphed  Preston 
McKinney,  of  San  Francisco,  managing  agent  of  the 
cling  peach  control  committee,  asking  that  all_  canners 
wire  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  giving  the  names 
of  buyers  of  canned  peaches  at  prices  below  those 
stated  in  the  agreement.  The  Administration  plans  to 
ask  such  buyers  to  pay  canners  the  full  amount  of 
these  prices. 

The  upward  revision  of  contracts,  while  not  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  marketing  agreement  as  finally 
approved,  was  requested  by  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  R.  G.  Tugwell,  and  George  N.  Peek,  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Adjustment  Act,  in  their  letter  of  trans¬ 
mittal  accompanying  the  agreement  two  weeks  ago. 

About  two  and  one-half  million  cases  out  of  the 
total  pack  of  ten  million  cases  are  understood  to  be 
under  contract  at  prices  below  those  stated  in  the 
agreement.  A  great  many  of  these  forward  sales  were 


participating  contracts,  according  to  Mr.  Tolley. 

The  telegram  sent  to  Mr.  McKinney  after  word  was 
received  from  California  that  some  canners  apparently 
are  not  asking  for  the  full  adjustment  of  contracts 
held  by  wholesalers  and  other  distributors,  and  that 
some  of  the  latter  apparently  do  not  understand  the 
purpose  of  this  adjustment  which  is  to  insure  to  pro¬ 
ducers  the  full  benefits  intended  under  the  marketing 
agreement  and  license. 

Mr.  Tolley  points  out  that  the  only  way  all  growers 
can  be  assured  of  receiving  these  benefits  is  through 
the  cooperation  of  all  canners  in  asking  their  buyers 
the  stated  schedule  of  minimum  prices  for  the  finished 
product.  The  cooperatives  are  licensed  under  the 
agreement  just  as  are  the  independent  canners,  and 
are  required  to  pay  $2.50  per  ton  or  more,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  crop,  into  the  control  fund.  In  order 
that  the  members  of  cooperatives  may  receive  at  least 
the  minimum  $20  price  and  as  much  more  as  possible, 
it  is  necessary  for  their  organizations  to  sell  at  a  high 
enough  price  to  cover  this  amount  and  also  the  pay¬ 
ments  into  the  control  fund.  The  same  is  true  of  grow¬ 
ers  who  have  participating  contracts  with  canners. 

Points  brought  up  by  some  of  the  distributors,  it  is 
understood,  are  that  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
canners  will  pass  on  the  increase  to  the  growers  and 
that  any  increase  in  the  price  at  which  they  must  sell 
would  tend  to  decrease  consumption.  Commenting  on 
the  first  of  these  objections,  Mr.  Tolley  in  his  telegram 
to  Mr.  McKinney  reminded  him  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  expects  each  canner  to  pass  on  to  growers 
the  increased  returns  resulting  from  upward  revision 
of  contracts. 

As  to  the  second  objection,  Mr.  Tolley  pointed  out 
that  the  increase  in  price  requested  will  not  be  unduly 
burdensome  to  consumers  since  it  will  amount  to  only 
about  one  cent  a  can. 

Immediate  and  complete  stabilization  of  the  canned 
cling  peach  market  will  result  if  the  adjustments 
recommended  are  made,  in  the  opinion  of  Administra¬ 
tion  officials. 

In  requesting  that  canners  give  the  names  of  their 
buyers,  Mr.  Tolley  gave  assurance  that  these  will  not 
be  revealed  in  connection  with  the  names  of  the  can¬ 
ners  selling  to  them.  Some  canners  had  argued  that  if 
published,  this  information  would  put  them  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  with  their  competitors. 
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FOOD  INDUSTRY  SUBMITS  MASTER  CODE 

The  entire  question  of  the  distribution  of  food  products,  with 
manifold  and  far-reaching  effects  on  both  producers  and 
consumers,  has  been  laid  before  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  uith  the  submission  of  a  proposed  “master  code 
in  fair  competition  in  distribution  in  the  food  and  grocery 
industry.” 

Importance  of  this  question  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact 
that  in  normal  times  the  food  distributing  industry  handles 
commodities  with  an  aggregate  retail  value  said  to  be  20  billion 
dollai's  a  year. 

The  code  which  has  been  submitted  was  prepared  by  the  Food 
and  Grocery  Conference  Committee,  with  Paul  S.  Willis,  of 
New  York  City,  as  chairman.  This  is  declared  to  be  a  joint 
committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.;  the  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association;  the  National  Retailer-Owned  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association;  the  National  Chain  Store  Association  and  Food 
Chain  Store  Distributors;  the  Voluntary  Groups  Institute;  the 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.;  and  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

The  master  code  is  intended  to  supplement  and  coordinate 
codes  which  will  be  adopted  covering  the  various  sub-groups  in 
the  food  distributing  industry,  the  handlers  of  fruits  and  vege; 
tables,  and  the  various  commodity  groups. 

Officials  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  the  code  in  its  present  form,  while  it  rep¬ 
resents  the  views  of  a  large  portion  of  the  food  industry,  should 
not  necessarily  be  taken  to  represent  the  views  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration.  In  the  informal  and  formal  hearings  which  will  be  held 
for  its  consideration,  all  groups  affected  by  it  in  any  way  will 
be  heard.  The  purpose  of  the  Administration,  officials  declare, 
is  to  see  that  in  its  final  form  the  code  serves  the  best  interests 
of  producers  and  consumers,  in  keeping  with  the  purposes  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

While  the  regulation  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  has  not 
been  delegated  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
by  the  President,  it  is  announced  that  close  coordination  be¬ 
tween  the  Agricultural  Administration  and  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration  will  be  maintained  in  considering  these 
questions. 

Representatives  of  the  Recovery  Administration  will  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  hearings  on  the  food  and  grocery  code,  and  it  is 
understood  that  decisions  by  the  Recovery  Administration  with 
respect  to  labor  provisions  will  be  made  in  the  light  of  their 
effect,  not  only  on  the  labor  employed  in  this  industry,  but  on 
the  welfare  of  the  great  producing  and  consuming  groups. 

The  code  as  submitted  by  the  Food  and  Grocery  Conference 
Committee  states  that  its  purpose  is  to  effectuate  the  “public 
policy  of  rehabilitating  industry  and  agriculture  by  relieving 
unemployment,  improving  labor  conditions,  enlarging  purchas¬ 
ing  power,  eliminating  unfair  competitive  practices,  increasing 
the  prices  of  farm  products  by  eliminating  such  practices,  main¬ 
taining  distribution  costs  on  a  sound  basis  to  insure  reasonable 
prices  to  the  consuming  public.” 

.\nother  purpose  stated  is  “to  eliminate  uneconomic  and  un¬ 
fair  trade  practices  from  distribution  in  the  food  and  grocery 
industry.” 

One  article  in  the  code  states  that  the  term  “food  and  grocery 
industry”  means  the  “industry  of  grocery  manufacturers,  food 
brokers,  wholesale  grocers,  retail  grocers,  and  all  others  who 
perform  any  or  all  of  the  functions  of  the  aforesaid.”  Each  of 
these  terms  applied  to  various  classes  of  food  distributors  is 
then  defined. 

Another  article  would  require  open  price  competition  through¬ 
out  the  industry,  with  the  prohibition  of  secret  rebates. 

Under  the  heading,  “  ‘Loss  Leader’  Sales  Prohibited,”  one 
article  would  limit  grocery  manufacturers,  wholesale  grocers 
and  retail  grocers  in  the  sale  of  goods  at  prices  below  cost. 
This  article  is  expected  to  provoke  wide  discussions,  because  of 
the  far-reaching  effect  of  these  sales  practices  on  both  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers. 

Still  another  article,  entitled  “Uneconomic  and  Unfair  Trade 
Practices  Prohibited,”  deals  with  various  trade  devices  for 
secret  price  concessions  and  other  forms  of  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  buyers. 


Two  sections  in  this  article  which  would  directly  affect  con 
sumers  are: 

“No  one  in  the  food  and  grocery  industry  shall  use  a  false  or 
deceptive  label  upon  his  product  or  a  deceptive  shaped  or 
filled  container  for  his  product. 

“No  one  in  the  food  and  grocery  industry  shall  make  or  use 
any  false  or  misleading  advertisement  of  any  kind  through  any 
medium,  or  otherwise  deceive  the  purchasing  public.” 

Administration  of  the  code,  as  proposed,  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Food  and  Grocery  Conference  Committee,  which  would 
include  in  its  membership  representatives  of  the  following 
groups:  Manufacturers,  brokers,  wholesalers,  individual  retail¬ 
ers,  corporate  chains,  voluntary  groups  and  retailer-owned 
wholesalers.  The  membership  and  action  of  this  committee 
would  be  at  all  times  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  his  designated  representative. 

Jt 

j.  H.  McLAURIN  BOLTS;  TO  AID  INDEPENDENTS 
By  Frank  J.  Cogan 

Grocery  Editor  in  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce 

First  casualty  from  the  master  code  fight  in  the  grocery  in¬ 
dustry,  J.  H.  McLaurin,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  has  resigned 
his  position  to  take  up  the  fight  for  the  independent  wholesale 
grocer.  Mr.  McLaurin  in  a  letter  to  his  membership  (he  was 
president  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  with 
headquarters  in  Washington  previous  to  the  merger),  late  last 
week  stated,  “I  have  been  fooled  and  fooled  plenty  or  I  would 
never  have  consented  to  the  merger  of  the  National  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Wholesale  Grocer  Associations.  The  National  Association 
has  dominated  the  recent  grocery  master  trade  code  conferences 
with  representatives  favorable  to  the  chain  store  interests.” 

In  resigning  his  position  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
National- American  Association  of  Wholesale  Grocers,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Laurin  “asserted  his  good  old  rugged  individualism  in  a  manner 
that  might  be  expected  from  him,”  one  wholesale  grocer  stated. 
This  jobber  pointed  out  “the  grocery  trade  master  code  is  the 
least  of  the  trade’s  worries  at  the  time.  The  Government  is 
thinking  seriously  of  taking  away  from  the  wholesalers  the 
privilege  of  working  on  the  forty-eight  hour  week,  the  drug 
trade  is  trying  to  put  in  a  code  that  will  have  very  harmful 
effect  on  the  grocery  industry,  and  the  immense  amount  of  liti¬ 
gation  that  is  needed  to  settle  the  current  situation  with  the 
canners  in  putting  up  prices  to  meet  added  costs  and  further  to 
work  out  with  them  a  suitable  basis  for  adjustment  of  low 
price  futures  contracts  leaves  the  wholesale  grocer  at  this  time 
in  a  position  where  he  hasn’t  the  time  to  tell  Mr.  McLaurin 
how  disloyal  he  is  to  the  wholesaler  and  in  fact  the  grocery 
trade  of  the  country.” 

It  was  pointed  out  that  at  the  time  of  the  merger  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Laurin  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  new  association  with  a  salary  of  $15,000  a  year.  He  had 
promised  his  members  that  the  headquarters  of  the  merged 
groups  would  be  in  Washington  and  that  the  terms  of  the  mer¬ 
ger  were  more  than  favorable  to  his  group.  Naturally,  the 
National  did  not  think  in  the  terms  suggested  by  Mr.  McLaurin, 
and  since  it  was  holding  the  purse  strings  the  headquarters 
was  continued  in  New  York  city,  where  the  National  had  always 
been. 

It  was  noted  some  time  ago  that  Mr.  McLaurin  was  getting 
ready  to  bolt  his  position.  He  called  a  meeting  of  jobbers  in 
Savannah  about  three  weeks  ago  at  which  he  intimated  he  was 
'  going  to  “blow  off  the  lid.”  This  did  not  materialize  and  in 
fact  the  meeting  turned  out  to  be  a  N.  R.  A.  rally.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Laurin  finally  sent  in  his  resignation  to  President  M.  W.  Griggs 
(also  former  president  of  the  National)  on  Thursday  last  and 
the  matter  is  to  be  taken  up  at  a  board  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  on  Thursday,  one  day  significantly  enough,  after 
Mr.  McLaurin’s  proposed  rally  of  dissatisfied  wholesalers  in 
that  city. 

Some  wholesalers  here  were  inclined  on  Saturady  to  look  at 
Mr.  McLaurin’s  action  as  “breach  of  contract,”  since  while  he 
has  turned  in  his  resignation  the  board  of  the  Association  has 
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yet  to  take  action  on  it.  Though  Mr.  McLaurin  is  still  titular 
head  of  the  Association  he  is  planning  to  revive  his  own  organi¬ 
zation  and  will  seek  membership  at  the  Chicago  meeting  on 
Wednesday. 

In  his  remarks  concerning  the  master  code  it  is  reported  that 
Mr.  McLaurin  stated  that  the  wholesale  grocer  has  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  big  business.  He  stated  further  in  reference  to  the 
retention  of  the  Association  office  in  New  York  that  he  was  not 
willing  to  “sit  down  in  Washington,”  simply  as  an  information 
gatherer  and  watch  my  friends  be  sacrificed.  “I  did  not  feel 
that  I  cared  to  accept  $15,000  a  year  and  see  my  friends,  the 
independent  wholesale  grocers,  sacrificed  to  the  chain  store 
interests  without  being  able  to  raise  my  voice  in  their  behalf.” 
He  intimated  that  he  is  getting  ready  to  take  off  his  coat  and 
fight  for  the  independent  wholesale  grocer  at  the  master  code 
hearings  promised  soon  by  the  A.  A.  A. 

One  feature  in  the  master  code  controversy  that  Mr.  McLaurin 
did  not  consider  fully  is  that  it  is  the  instrument  of  the  whole 
grocery  industry  and  not  of  the  wholesale  industry  alone,  an¬ 
other  food  man  stated.  In  lining  up  against  the  master  code 
which  has  been  sigrned  by  the  seven  leading  grocery  associations 
he  automatically  sets  all  of  those  associations  up  as  his  enemies. 

There  was  no  statement  forthcoming  from  the  offices  of  the 
National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  on  Saturday. 

J* 


President — H.  H.  Leonard. 

Vice-Presidents — Roger  L.  Putnam;  H.  K.  Becker,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  General  Manager,  Peters  Machinery  Company;  R.  T. 
Bacher,  President,  McDonald  Engineering  Corporation;  Charles 
L.  Barr,  Sales  Manager,  F.  B.  Redington  Company;  G.  Prescott 
Fuller,  Wire  Stitching  Division,  Dexter  Folder  Company;  A.  G. 
Hatch,  General  Manager,  M.  D.  Knowlton  Company;  C.  E. 
Schaeffer,  Assistant  Sales  Manager,  Stokes  &  Smith  Company. 

W.  J.  Donald  of  62  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  was  elected 
Executive  Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 

The  committee  of  the  Packaging  Machinery  Manufacturers, 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  about  a  year,  had  previously 
incorporated  the  Institute  in  Delaware.  Consequently,  the  in¬ 
dustry  was  in  a  position  to  complete  organization  at  the  Buffalo 
meeting  by  adopting  by-laws,  electing  directors  and  officers. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  will  be  held  in 
October  on  a  date  to  be  determined  by  President  Leonard. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  OfFice 


CANVASS  STORES  FOR  COOPERATION  IN  PRICE 
RAISING 


A  COMPLETE  canvass  of  several  hundred  wholesale  and 
chain  store  companies  which  buy  from  canners  of  toma¬ 
toes  and  other  products,  to  make  certain  that  they  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  canners  in  the  campaign  for  upward  revision  of 
contract  prices  to  growers,  is  being  made  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  it  was  announced  today  by  Charles 
J.  Brand,  coadministrator. 

Mr.  Brand  has  sent  a  letter  to  each  of  these  firms,  calling 
their  attention  to  the  program  and  requesting  that,  if  they 
have  not  already  done  so,  they  advise  the  Administration  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  whether  they  are  participating. 

Canners  have  pointed  out  that  in  many  cases  it  would  be 
financially  impossible  for  them  to  increase  prices  to  growers 
unless  they  could  pass  these  increased  costs  on  to  the  whole¬ 
salers. 

Another  development  in  the  campaign  for  higher  prices  for 
the  growers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  canning  was  the  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Administration  officials  that  several  canners 
have  voluntarily  increased  prices  to  growers  of  lima  beans  by 
25  per  cent.  Their  action  is  being  followed  up  by  the  Adminis¬ 
tration,  which  is  asking  other  canners  of  lima  beans  to  do 
likewise. 

Lima  beans  are  grown  principally  in  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Colorado.  Prices  this  season  are 
only  about  half  as  high  as  prices  in  1929,  says  this  official 
communique. 

PACKAGING  MACHINERY  MANUFACTURERS  INSTITUTE 


The  Packaging  Machinery  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc.,  was 
completely  organized  at  a  meeting  of  the  Packaging  Ma¬ 
chinery  Industry  in  Buffalo  on  Monday,  August  21,  at  which 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  industry  was  represented.  A  Code  of 
Fair  Competition  was  also  prepared  and  approved  unanimously 
and  the  Institute  was  authorized  to  present  the  Code  to  the 
National  Recovery  Administration. 

The  meeting  also  gave  the  committee  appointed  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Institute  full  power  to  act  for  the  industry. 
The  committee  which  will  present  the  Code  to  the  N.  R.  A.  is 
as  follows: 

H.  H.  Leonard,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Con¬ 
solidated  Packaging  Machinery  Corporation,  Chairman. 

Col.  F.  K.  Knowlton,  President,  M.  D.  Knowlton  Company. 
Roger  L.  Putnam,  President,  Package  Machinery  Company. 
The  officers  and  directors  elected  by  the  Institute  are  as 
follows : 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

New  Low  Price  $5,00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


BACK  COPIES  WANTED 

The  Cannins  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association 
maintain  a  reference  library  for  the  benefit  and 
use  of  the  entire  canning  industry. 

Their  files  of  The  Canning  Trade  are  lacking  the 
following  numbers: 


March  4th,  1912 
March  1 1th,  1912 
March  1 8th,  191 2 
March  25th,  191 2 
Sept. 


April  1st,  1912 
Jan.  27th,  1913 
June  2nd, 191  3 
July  7th,  1913 
,  1913 


In  order  to  complete  these  files  we  will  pay 
$1 .00  each  for  the  above  mentioned  numbers. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


OUR  readers  will  recall  we  have  often  urged 
frequent  postings  of  customers  and  brokers. 
No  doubt  some  have  read,  pondered  and  for¬ 
gotten  these  admonitions.  In  order  that  you  may  see 
just  what  happens  we  reproduce  bulletin  August  21st, 
1933,  from  a  leading  food  broker  in  a  city  of  300,000 
population.  It  is  well  to  say  right  here  that  his  bulletin 
caused  frequent,  happy  comment  among  his  customers. 
While  it  is  only  the  third  or  fourth  published  by  him 
at  infrequent  intervals,  it  will  not  be  the  last  by  any 
means. 

“We  have  assembled  information  from  several 
reliable  points  and  briefly  outline  same  as  follows : 

“TOMATOES — Southern  Illinois  and  Kentucky 
show  good  prospects  for  late  crop.  Vines  are 
healthy,  well  set  with  fruit  and  pack  will  start 
September  1st.  If  favorable  weather  in  September 
and  October,  that  section  should  have  a  nice  pack. 

“Tomatoes  in  Indiana  in  some  sections  are  very 
good  and  others  not  so  good.  Crop  as  a  whole,  not 
counting  Eastern  States,  will  produce  considerably 
less  than  an  average  crop.  The  Government  has 
requested  an  advance  by  canners  of  not  less  than 
25  per  cent  on  all  the  tomatoes  now  on  contract. 
Packers  generally  are  required  to  almost  double 
their  wages  to  a  good  part  of  their  help.  Esti¬ 
mated  increase  because  of  raw  material  and  labor 
will  add  15c  per  dozen  on  No.  2  size  tins. 

“CORN — Early  Ohio  plantings  were  badly  dam¬ 
aged  by  hot,  dry  weather  in  June.  Late  plantings 
are  looking  very  good  and  if  no  early  frost  Ohio 
acreage  should  produce  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent 
of  an  average  crop.  Government  estimates  on  corn 
are  for  about  the  same  production  as  last  year, 
notwithstanding  17  per  cent  more  acreage.  Labor 
on  corn  will  be  5c  per  dozen  more  than  last  year. 

“Further  increases  in  price  will  be  necessary 
due  to  raising  price  to  growers  at  least  25  per 
cent. 

“PEAS — Best  estimate  we  can  secure  on  total 
pack  of  peas  in  the  U.  S.  is  12  to  13  million  cases 
with  a  much  smaller  carryover  than  last  year. 
Probably  the  minimum  price  on  fancy  No.  2  sieve 
$1.50  Wisconsin,  standard  No.  4  sieve  are  worth 
$1.10  to  $1.05  Wisconsin. 

“BEETS — Many  packers  have  no  acreage. 
Those  who  will  pack  report  crop  not  looking  good 
with  many  packers  withdrawn. 


“Here  are  some  bargains  on  1932  pack  beets. 

“Considering  information  as  to  number  of  can¬ 
ners  who  will  not  pack  beets  this  year,  this  com¬ 
modity  should  be  scarce  and  high  in  price  within 
ninety  days  or  less. 

“GREEN  BEANS — Early  crop  of  green  beans 
was  more  or  less  of  a  failure  over  the  entire  coun¬ 
try.  One  of  our  packers  will  have  some  late  beans. 
They  are  doing  very  nicely  but  the  yield  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  weather  during  the  next  forty  days. 
Market  on  all  such  commodities  is  bound  to  be 
higher  in  spite  of  the  amount  produced.” 

Then  follow  listings  and  market  comment  on  various 
items  in  which  the  canner  is  not  interested. 

The  author  of  this  bulletin  says  it  is  not  gramati- 
cally  perfect,  he  makes  claim  to  nothing  except  the 
assembly  of  current  data,  a  great  deal  of  which  is 
available  to  all  his  customers.  Still,  they  like  his 
postings,  they  are  appreciated. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  sales  building  value  of  such 
bulletins.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  laugh  off  sugges¬ 
tions  that  we  send  our  individual  postings  to  our 
customers  and  representatives  because  they  already 
have  such  informative  material  from  other  sources. 
Suppose  The  Canning  Trade  depended  for  its  crop 
reports  on  what  information  we  could  secure  from 
other  publications  instead  of  that  supplied  so  faith¬ 
fully  by  our  crop  reporters.  Do  you  suppose  the  trade 
as  a  whole  would  attach  the  importance  to  our  reports 
they  do  at  present?  The  representative  and  broker 
without  your  postings  can  only  picture  your  crop  and 
market  situation  in  a  general  way,  he  has  nothing 
speciflc  on  which  to  base  his  sales  arguments. 

Some  will  argue  against  preparing  and  sending 
bulletins  at  regular  intervals.  They  plead  the  difficulty 
of  being  interesting  and  informative  week  after  week 
and  month  after  month.  My  suggestion  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  that  if  one  keeps  alive  to  the  fact  they  are 
to  prepare  an  informative  bulletin  for  their  business 
and  know  they  have  to  get  it  off  at  regular  intervals, 
they  will  be  able  to  do  so.  It  need  not  always  be  of 
the  same  length  or  sent  in  the  same  form  time  after 
time.  Regularity  of  issue  is  the  prime  factor  in  its 
effectiveness.  Sometimes  you  will  have  worlds  of 
material,  in  other  cases  you  will  honestly  find  a  single 
item  worth  broadcasting  will  be  all  you  can  scare  up. 
In  the  first  instance,  you  will  probably  use  a  page  or 
two,  letter  head  size.  When  material  is  scarce,  use 
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a  Government  post  card.  The  writer  has  used  them 
regularly,  week  after  week  through  a  season  or  two 
and  never  felt  they  lost  effectiveness. 

At  times,  especially  during  the  off  season  for  plant¬ 
ing,  harvesting  and  canning  crops,  you  may  wonder 
what  you  will  send  then  as  matters  of  interest  in  con¬ 
nection  with  your  activities.  Why  bless  my  soul,  tell 
your  distributors  what  others  in  the  same  line  are 
doing  toward  moving  your  line  in  worthwhile  sales 
volume.  Tell  your  brokers  about  what  Bill  Jones  of 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  did  last  week  when  he  found  your 
stock  of  wanted  goods  was  getting  toward  the  vanish¬ 
ing  point.  If  you  have  salesmen  on  the  road,  devote 
some  of  your  postings  during  the  off  season  to  their 
affairs  on  the  trade. 

And  a  word  to  association  secretaries.  Why  not 
take  a  census  of  canners  in  your  membership  in  an 
endeavor  to  learn  how  many  are  posting  their  trade 
and  representatives  regularly?  You  may  be  surprised 
to  know  how  few  are  doing  their  full  share  toward 


ADDITIONAL  COSTS  ON  TOMATOES  PER 


DOZEN  CANS 

No.  1  No.  2  No.  21/2  No.  3  No.  10 
Items  Cans  Cans  Cans  Cans  Cans 

Raw  Stock . 0202  .0375  .0551  .0626  .1973 

Labor  . 0112  .0207  .0304  .0346  .1089 

Peeling  . 0081  .0150  .0221  .0251  .0789 

Cans  . 0000  .0000  .0000  .0000  .0000 

Boxes  . 0048  .0088  .0129  .0147  .0463 

Baskets  . 0005  .0010  .0015  .0017  .0053 

Labels  . 0011  .0020  .0029  .0033  .0105 

Fuel  . 0005  .0010  .0015  .0017  .0053 

Card,  N.  R.  A . 0050  .0100  .0100  .0100  .0400 

Overhead  . 0054  .0100  .0147  .0167  .0526 

Insurance  . 0005  .0009  .0013  .0015  .0047 

Interest  . 0017  .0032  .0047  .0053  .0168 

Brokerage  . 0024  .0044  .0065  .0073  .0231 

Swells  . 0003  .0006  .0009  .0010  .0032 

Discount  . 0009  .0017  .0025  .0028  .0089 


Actual  . 0626  .1168  .1670  .1883  .6018 

Addition  -  -  -  -  - 


Recommended  ...  .06%  .11%  .16%  .18%  .60% 


keeping  the  trade  fully  supplied  with  sales  material. 
If  this  is  the  case,  why  not  step  into  the  breach  and 
put  out  some  postings  from  your  office. 

If  you  are  reluctant  about  doing  this,  at  least  see  to 
it  that  your  members  are  plentifully  supplied  with 
useable  material  from  your  office  for  their  use  in 
posting  bulletins  to  the  trade.  Some  mighty  fine, 
loyal,  energetic  State  secretaries  are  slow  to  supply 
this  needed  fountain  of  ideas  for  sales  bulletins  by 
their  membership. 

Above  all  else,  do  not  hesitate  about  sending  your 
weekly  or  twice  a  month  postings  to  the  trade  at  this 
time  because  you  may  feel  the  trade  and  your  brokers 
already  have  enough  material  of  all  sorts  to  occupy 
their  spare  reading  time.  It  is  true  each  mail,  almost, 
sees  a  new  batch  of  bulletins  to  be  read  and  digested 
mentally  if  possible.  Still,  your  own  posting,  news 
about  your  crops  and  pack  and  sales  are  vital  to  the 
fullest  profitable  movement  of  your  line  by  brokers 
and  distributors. 

Form  the  habit  of  regular  postings  to  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  distributors  and  follow  it  consistently 
one  season  and  you  will  not  give  it  up.  Your  contacts 
won’t  allow  you  to! 

RECORD  CLAIMED  BY  PLANT  AT  REEDS  SPRING 

HE  following  is  a  clipping  from  the  Springfield 
Daily  News,  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  August  20,  1933. 
It  refers  to  the  F.  I.  Mease  Canning  Company, 
Reeds  Spring,  Mo.: 

“Down  at  Reeds  Spring  they’re  telling  a  story  of 
fast  work  in  the  vegetable  canning  industry. 

“Frank  Mease,  of  Reeds  Spring,  who  operates  a 
cannery  on  his  farm,  packed  4,000  pounds  of  green 
beans  and  had  them  on  the  shelves  of  the  buyer  be¬ 
tween  dawn  and  dusk  one  day  last  week. 

“Placing  160  pickers  in  a  field  of  beans  shortly  after 
daylight,  Mr.  Mease  had  the  two  tons  of  beans  within 
two  hours,  it  is  related.  They  were  sorted,  cut,  packed 
and  cooked  and  were  delivered  to  a  Springfield  con¬ 
cern  before  dark. 


Tri-State  Packers’  Association,  Inc. 

Easton,  Md. 

At  the  request  of  Tri-State  Packers’  Association, 
Inc.,  Easton,  Md.,  we  have  made  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  data  submitted  by  representative  members 
of  the  Association  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
additional  costs  involved  in  the  application  of  the 
principals  contained  in  the  President’s  Agreement. 

We  have  submitted  a  separate  report  in  which  is 
stated  the  manner  of  reaching  our  conclusions,  and 
subject  to  such  qualifications  as  may  be  contained  in 
this  separate  report.  We  hereby  certify  to  you  that 
the  above  recommended  additional  costs  are  true  and 
correct. 

Elmer  L.  Hatter, 

Certified  Public  Accountant  (Md.  and  Pa.) 

Member  Aynerican  Institute  of  Accountants. 

We  recommend  that  canners  arrange  at  once  with 
their  brokers  to  pass  above  surcharges  on  to  buyers 
of  their  futures. 

F.  M.  Shook,  Field  Secretary. 

jft 

JENKINS  BROS.  PUBLISHES  A  264  PACE 
CATALOG— DATA  BOOK  ON  VALVES 

AN  excellent  source  of  information  on  valves  and 
valve  layout  is  the  new  Catalog  No.  23  just 
/  \  published  by  Jenkins  Bros.,  80  White  Street, 

New  York.  Not  only  does  this  book  cover  400  Jenkins 
Valves,  in  a  wide  range  of  types  and  patterns,  but 
also  it  gives  unusually  complete  details.  All  features 
of  design  and  construction  are  clearly  and  fully  de- 
,  scribed.  Full  information  is  given  about  the  metals 
used  in  making  the  valves.  Services,  pressures,  temp¬ 
eratures  and  fluids  for  which  the  valves  are  recom¬ 
mended  are  stated.  In  fact,  this  catalog  gives  all  of 
the  facts  that  a  valve  buyer  wants  in  selecting  and 
specifying  valves. 

The  last  section  of  the  book  contains  many  pages 
of  engineering  data  that  is  constantly  needed  where 
valves  are  used. 
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DEATH  OF  HOWARD  H.  MITCHELL 

HE  industry  lost  one. of  its  notable  figures  re¬ 
cently,  in  the  passing  of  Howard  H.  Mitchell.  The 
American  Grocer  told  his  story  well  in  a  recent 
issue,  and  as  he  deserves: 

Howard  Holmes  Mitchell,  prominent  business  man 
of  Aberdeen,  died  very  suddenly  at  his  home  at  Aber¬ 
deen,  Md.,  on  Friday  evening,  August  11th,  of  heart 
trouble,  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  with  his  brother,  Mr.  Mal¬ 
colm  W.  Mitchell,  was  engaged  in  the  canning  business, 
had  spent  the  day  in  his  canning  factory  near  Aber¬ 
deen,  where  he  complained  of  feeling  unwell.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Stier,  his  physician,  happened  to  call  at  the  home 
during  the  day,  however,  and  an  examination  showed 
that  Mr.  Mitchell  was  apparently  in  his  usual  health. 
At  the  dinner  table  that  evening,  however,  he  suddenly 
collapsed  and  death  followed  immediately. 

He  was  a  widely  known  business  man,  being  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Aberdeen,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Grove  Presbyterian 
Church  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Grove  Cemetery.  His  canning  firm,  J.  S.  Mitchell  & 
Brother,  instituted  by  his  father  and  uncle,  the  late 
John  S.  and  Lewis  Mitchell,  and  carried  on  in  recent 
years  by  the  deceased  and  his  brother,  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  Harford  County,  canning  the  fam¬ 
ous  whole  grain  shoe  peg  corn,  particularly  adaptable 
to  the  Aberdeen-Perryman  farming  area. 

Since  he  succeeded  the  late  Hollis  R.  Baker  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Aberdeen,  he  had 
been  indefatigable  in  building  up  the  resources  of  this 
in.stitution,  and  the  recent  bank  holiday  and  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  institution  was  a  severe  strain  on  his 
vitality.  This  coupled  with  the  long  and  serious  illness 
of  his  grandson,  John  S,  Mitchell,  Jr.,  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  canning  situation  during  this  year,  is 
thought  to  have  weakened  his  heart.  He  was  a  thor¬ 
ough  business  man,  delving  industriously  into  the 
finest  details  of  his  canning  and  banking  business.  His 
judgment  was  considered  excellent  and  many  of  his 
friends,  particularly  in  the  canning  business,  depended 
greatly  on  his  advice. 

He  was  53  years  of  age,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Sappington  Mitchell,  and  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  formerly  Miss  Ethel  Kennedy,  daughter  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Kennedy  of  Aberdeen;  two  children, 
Mr.  John  S.  Mitchell,  who  is  connected  with  his  father 


in  the  canning  business,  and  a  daughter,  Miss  Nancy 
Carol  Mitchell,  a  student  at  the  Hannahmore  Academy ; 
his  grandson  and  his  brother. 

Funeral  services  were  held  from  his  late  residence, 
a  most  beautiful  home  near  Aberdeen,  on  Monday 
afternoon,  conducted  by  Dr.  William  A.  Price,  of  High¬ 
land  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  active  pallbearers  were  Messrs.  J.  Smith 
Michael,  Parker  Mitchell,  Stanley  M.  Han  way,  James 
Cole,  B.  Silver  Mitchell,  and  D.  Raymond  Jamison. 

The  honorary  pallbearers  were  Senator  Millard  E. 
Tydings,  J.  Wilmer  Cronin,  Ryland  L.  Mitchell,  Frank 
E.  Baker,  Lynn  Baker,  Julian  F.  Mitchell,  G.  Harold 
Baker,  Frederick  0.  Viele,  Eldon  B.  Greenland,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Rawhouser,  Jr.,  Dr.  H.  K.  Dulaney,  Aubrey 
N.  Mitchell,  Francis  Silver,  Harry  Kronau,  Pincent 
Paxton,  and  Claude  L.  Rigdon. 

CONTINENTAL  ERECTING  NEW  PLANTS 

ONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  INC.,  is  now 
erecting  a  new  three-story  can  manufacturing 
plant  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  contracts  have  been 
let  for  a  new  two-story  plant  at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  the 
company  announced  today.  The  announcement  also 
stated  that  two  stories  of  the  company’s  new  plant  at 
Houston,  Texas,  have  just  been  completed.  Final  plans 
provide  for  a  three-story  structure  at  this  location. 

“Improvement  in  our  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
necessitated  increased  plant  facilities  at  both  Seattle 
and  San  Jose.  Both  of  these  plants  will  be  of  modern 
concrete  construction  and  will  be  in  full  operation  next 
season,  replacing  present  smaller  units  at  these  loca¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  0.  C.  Huffman,  president  of  the  company, 
stated  in  commenting  on  this  increase  in  plant 
facilities. 

“Although  the  erection  of  only  one  story  of  the 
three-story  plant  at  Houston  was  originally  planned 
during  this  year,  expansion  of  business  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  required  the  addition  of  another  floor  immedi¬ 
ately,”  he  added. 

“Our  desire  to  take  advantage  of  present  low  build¬ 
ing  costs  and  to  assist  in  the  relief  of  unemployment 
prompted  us  to  go  ahead  with  this  work  now  rather 
than  at  a  later  date.  This  new  construction  will  involve 
an  expenditure  approaching  $1,000,000,”  Mr.  Huffman 
concluded. 


PASTES  •  GLUES  •  GUMS  " 

A  M^roduct  To  Fit  Every  Adhesive  Need 

Vt  e  are  prepared  to  make  a  money-saving  study  of  your  paste  requirements  and  show  you  just  how  mueh  you 
can  save  hy  using  a  BETTER  GRADE  of  adhesives  and  using  LESS  of  them.  I^et  us  send  samples  and  prices. 


The  F.  G.  FINDLEY  COMPANY 


1243  NORTH  TENTH  STREET 


MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  he  read  each  week  to  he  appreciated.^  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  viscolizers  and  homogenizers, 
all  sizes  from  50  gal.  to  800  gal.  Write  for  prices. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— We  are  discontinuing  one  of  our  corn  lines 
and  have  for  sale  the  following  equipment: 

1  No.  5  Sprague  Corn  Cutter 
1  Morral  Corn  Cutting  Machine 
Sprague-Sells  Duplex  Batch  Mixer  and  Pre-Heater, 
100  gal.  capacity  each  tank 
1  Robins  Trahern  Rotary  Pump. 

W.  F.  Assau  Canning  Co.,  Boston  &  Streeper  Sts., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Bargains  in  canning  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  Send  for  our  list  of  used  and  rebuilt  machines. 
Be  sure  to  state  products  and  operations  for  which 
you  need  equipment. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 


POSITION  WANTED  — Young  man,  experienced  in  packing  full 
line  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Address  Box  B-1929  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  pickles,  condiments  and  kraut.  Have  thorough  experience 
in  the  salting,  processing,  coring  and  canning  of  pickles;  the 
manufacture  and  canning  of  Kraut;  and  the  making  of  condi¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds.  Have  also  had  sales  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1930  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— A  factory  installer  and  operator  wants 
position  where  mechanical  ability  is  appreciated.  Small  town 
or  city.  26  years  experience.  References. 

Address  Box  B-1933  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


NOTICE! 

We  have  been  granted  U.  S.  Patents 
#1915121  and  1919770,  covering  recent 
improvements  in  our  TOWNSEND 
String  Bean  Cutters  and  the  feeding 
mechanism  therefor. 

All  infringements  will  be  prose¬ 
cuted  but  manufacturers  of  non¬ 
competitive  equipment  will  be  licensed 
under  these  two  patents  on  a  very 
reasonable  basis.  We  solicit  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  any  interested  parties. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1927;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 


GAMSE 

LABELS 


Wi  DO  OUR  PART 

GAMSE  LITHOGRAPHING  CO.,  Inc. 

Herman  Gamse,  President 

419*423  E.  Lombard  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Phone:  Plaza  1545‘1S46 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRI3UTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


HUSH!  THE  WALLS  HAVE  EARS 

Willie — Paw,  does  bigamy  mean  that  a  man  has  one 
wife  too  many? 

Paw — Not  necessarily,  my  son.  A  man  can  have 
one  wife  too  many  and  still  not  be  a  bigamist. 

MAKING  BOTH  ENDS  MEET 

Report-card  days  called  forth  the  usual  protest  from 
Dad.  He  concluded,  “Next  report-card  day  I  should 
like  to  see  you  as  near  the  head  of  your  class  as  you 
are  now  near  the  foot.” 

Junior  reponded  impatiently,  “Aw,  what  difference 
does  it  make.  Dad?  They  teach  the  same  thing  there.” 

ALMOST  HUMAN 

“An  old  fowl  was  recently  discovered  to  have  two 
hearts.” — Neivs  item. 

Sounds  like  the  bridge-partner  I  had  last  week. 

CROWDING  OUT  THE  MALE 

“Does  your  wife  object  to  your  smoking  in  the 
house ?” 

“She  objects  to  my  smoking  anywhere;  she  says  it’s 
too  expensive  having  both  of  us  do  it.” 

HERE’S  WHEN 

A  Scottish  minister  was  on  his  usual  visiting  rounds 
when  he  came  across  one  of  his  old  friends.  “And  how 
has  the  world  been  treating  you,  Jock?”  asked  the 
minister. 

“Very  seldom!”  replied  Jock  sadly. 

SHOCKING  POLITENESS 

Policeman — How  did  you  knock  him  down? 

Motorist — I  didn’t !  I  pulled  up  to  let  him  go  across — 
and  he  fainted. 

LONG  WINTER 

“Darling,  it  will  have  to  be  a  long  engagement.” 

She — Dearest,  I  will  wait  for  you  until  the  farmers 
are  satisfied. 

SPEEDY  ALIBI 

Teacher — Correct  this  sentence:  “It  was  me  that 
spilt  the  ink.” 

Pupil — It  wasn’t  me  that  spilt  the  ink. 

HUMAN  POSTAGE  STAMP 

Bob  Washburn  plausibly  explains  why  the  late 
Bishop  Stuck  never  wrote  his  autobiography.  All  the 
humorists  of  Christendom  would  have  titled  it,  “Stuck 
on  Himself.” 


Saf  e  ■  T  ■ 
Clutches 


Designed  for  Judge  Syrupers.  Proved  so 
good,  we  sell  them  separately. 

Mounted  on  a  sleeve  -  you  just  slip  them 
on  shaft.  Fasten  with  set  screws  or  pin. 
No  keys  to  cut.  Great  for  replacement  on 
“chewed  up  shafts”. 

Can  be  set  to  pull  the  load  or  slip  if  over¬ 
loaded  or  if  machine  jams. 

Discs  are  shrouded  -  moisture  don’t  affect 
them. 

Take  any  diameter  of  pulley.  Change 
quickly  from  one  pulley  to  another. 

Oil  and  grease  chambers  do  away  with 
loose  pullies  “Freezing  ” 

No  packing  to  wear  or  swell. 

Stay  inor  out.  No  creeping.  Start  smoothly. 
Save  your  machines,  save  trouble,  save  ac¬ 
cidents  and  save  cans. 

Never-Miss  TIMERS 

Made  for  Judge  Syrupers  and  are  positive 
at  all  speeds — high  or  low. 

Time  cans  into  any  machine :  fillers,  double 
seamers,  exhaust  boxes,  cookers,  coolers, 
labellers,  can  making  machinery  or  can  run¬ 
ways. 

Simple,  out  of  the  way  and  fool  proof. 

Tell  us  what  you  wish  “to  time”  and  we 
will  “time”  it. 

They  save  their  cost  in  cans  and  lost  time, 
especially  on  High  Speed  lines. 

E.J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents  ' 

Cannera  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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‘•THE  IN  DISPENSIBLE  BOOK” 


THE  1933  ALMANAC 


IT ERE  is  the  only  compilation  under  one  cover  of  this 
*  ^  industry’s  statistics:  the  acreages,  prices  per  ton, 
yields,  packs,  market  prices - 

Food  law  regulations:  the  fill  of  cans,  cut  out  weights; 
standards  of  packings - 

U.  S.  Grading  Standards  and  the  Score  Card 
System  of  Grading  for  all  items.  With  this  you  can 
know  just  how  your  pack  grades  and  know  its  true  value. 


The  Almanac  is  more  than  ever  indispensible  this  year 
to  canners,  brokers  and  buyers.  It  will  serve  well  all 
during  the  year - and  Answer  1001  questions  quick¬ 

ly,  and  correctly. 

Extra  copies  each,  while  they  last. 

Send  orders  promptly  to 


Compiled  and  Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 


September'  4, 19/13 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Some  Idea  of  What  the  Storms  Did  to  Canners’  Crops  and 
Prospective  Packs — Ail  Prices  Continue  Withdrawn. 

STORM  DAMAGE — All  the  country  is  looking  this 
way  for  definite  information  as  to  the  damage 
done  by  the  great  storms  of  last  week.  For  one 
who  was  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  has  conversed  with 
many  of  the  victims  and  heard  from  others,  it  is  a 
ticklish  thing  to  touch.  The  damage  seems  so  wide¬ 
spread,  so  complete  and  so  irraparable  in  this  whole 
Tri-State  region,  and  down  into  North  Carolina,  that 
in  the  interest  of  care  and  conservatism,  one  hesitates 
to  state  it.  We  gave  you  the  picture  last  week:  heavy 
rains  all  day  Monday  the  21st  and  up  until  noon  Tues¬ 
day  the  22nd ;  then  a  slight  let  up — the  sun  even  came 
out  for  a  while — ^but  Tuesday  night  it  set  in  in  real 
earnest  and  blew  and  rained  as  no  one  ever  saw  it 
before  in  this  region.  The  Eastern  Shore,  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware  are  low  land,  little  if  any  above  sea 
level.  The  waters  from  the  ocean  and  the  bay  backed 
up  over  almost  every  portion  of  it ;  farms  which  never 
before  had  seen  flood  water,  stood  under  as  much  as 
three  feet,  and  stood  for  three  days  until  the  great 
tides  subsided.  Somerset  County,  on  the  ’Shore,  and 
one  of  the  lower  counties  reported  its  tomato  crop — 
and  all  home  gardens — as  completely  ruined.  As  an 
instance:  one  field  of  22  acres  promised  over  12,000 
baskets  of  tomatoes,  and  the  canner  expected  to  pack 
100,000  cases  as  his  year’s  work,  not  just  from  this 
one  field.  He  had  made  one  picking  before  the  rain, 
600  baskets.  After  the  rain,  and  the  water  had  sub¬ 
sided,  he  sent  his  pickers  out  and  they  got  60  baskets 
and  he  turned  the  hogs  in  to  get  what  they  could.  He 
considers  he  will  be  lucky  if  he  packs  15,000  cases. 
Another  canner,  and  a  large  one,  whose  pack  runs 
about  300,000  cases,  with  a  factory  in  Baltimore  and 
others  at  points  on  tidewater  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
cannot  see  where  he  is  to  get  100,000  cases.  If  it  were 
anything  else  than  the  “pesky”  tomato  we  would  say 
from  all  we  could  learn  and  see  that  the  tomato  crop 
here  is  done.  Lots  of  canners  say  that  it  is  done,  and 
it  probably  is. 

If  the  canners  could  have  dug  up  enough  cash  to  get 
the  cans  they  would  have  packed  a  record  pack  of  toma¬ 
toes  this  season,  and  at  low  cost.  That  cash  item  is  a 
bigger  mountain  than  you  might  imagine,  but  the 
buyers  will  say  they  could  get  around  that.  They  can¬ 
not  get  around  tomato  fields  that  have  been  drowned 


out ;  get  back  green  tomatoes  that  rimmed  the  shores 
of  the  rivers  tributary  to  the  Bay,  and  of  the  Bay  itself, 
washed  out  of  the  fields  in  the  floods.  We  are  not 
going  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  what  the  size  of  the 
pack  will  be.  One  canner  from  the  ’Shore  told  us  that 
whatever  we  guessed  as  the  financial  loss  that  loss 
would  be  $5,000,000  greater  than  we  could  guess. 
Tomato  plants  that  are  merely  injured  can  come  back; 
but  not  when  they  are  dead  and  gone.  If  you  cannot 
make  your  own  picture  out  of  this,  we  are  sorry.  As 
we  write  canners’  stock  (tomatoes)  are  quoted  on  the 
wholesale  market  (that  is  at  canneries)  at  60c  to  OTVoC 
per  bushel  and  it  is  the  sort  of  stock  that  requires  a 
lot  of  work,  and  yields  but  few  cans.  Of  course  canned 
tomatoes  are  out  of  quotation.  No  one  can  afford  to 
quote;  most  canners  are  far  behind  their  future  con¬ 
tracts,  and  see  no  chance  to  catch  up. 

Our  Crop  Reports  give  you  the  conditions  in  other 
regions. 

The  corn  canners  had  just  begun  operations  when 
the  storms  struck  and  twisted  the  corn  fields  into 
knots.  We  have  seen  a  lot  of  them  in  Western  Mary¬ 
land  and  up  into  Pennsylvania,  and  we  cannot  recall 
ever  seeing  corn  in  such  a  tangle.  And  the  corn  pack 
has  been  cut,  with  canners  all  out  of  the  market,  and 
prices  rising  steadily. 

Stringless  beans  had  about  passed  out  of  the  picture 
on  the  early  pack  but  there  were  great  expectations 
for  the  fall  crop.  They  are  not  so  bright  now.  In  other 
sections  of  the  country  the  fall  crop  of  beans  looks 
promising. 

Crop  reports  have  come  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  and  we  are  sure  our  readers  appreciate  them ; 
but  we  would  like  to  ask  that  you  let  us  have  an  ac¬ 
count  of  conditions  with  you,  how  the  packs  are  pro¬ 
gressing  and  what  the  prospects  are.  By  next  week 
matters  should  be  in  a  more  settled  condition  and  it 
be  possible  to  see  just  what  may  be  expected.  This  is 
not  a  reflection  upon  present  reports,  but  merely  a 
request  for  later  information  on  the  progress  of  the 
week. 

There  has  been  very  severe  and  heavy  financial 
damage  done  to  the  canneries  in  this  region  by  the 
storm:  canneries  flooded;  platforms  washed  away, 
wharves  broken  up  and  destroyed,  and  even  stock  on 
tables  ready  for  morning  operations  washed  out  and 
lost. 

The  man  in  the  interior  and  unfamiliar  with  this 
territory  which  is  a  cob-web  of  rivers,  streams  and 
inlets,  may  wonder  why  they  did  not  take  measures, 
in  the  factories,  to  avoid  these  losses.  It  could  not  be 
done.  The  tides  rose  at  the  rate  of  from  3  feet  to 
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four  feet  per  hour,  and  were  often  from  6  feet  to  10 
feet  higher  than  ever  known  before.  You  can’t  guard 
against  that  sort  of  thing.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  we 
doubt  if  any  insurance  covers  it. 

jt 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Very  Quiet  Owing  to  Withdrawal  of  Canners  Due  to 
Storm  Damage  —  Buyers  Object  to  Surcharges  —  Pineapple 
Advances — Peaches  Still  in  Muddle — Salmon 
Prices  Announced. 

New  York,  August  31,  1933. 

Market — with  practically  all  Tri-state  factors 
withdrawn  from  the  market  on  spot  as  well 
as  future  goods  due  to  the  severe  damage  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  storms  last  week,  the  spot  business 
in  the  local  canned  foods  market  is  now  very  dull  and 
confined  mainly  to  routine  shipments. 

Added  complications  in  the  way  of  resistance  in 
distributing  circles  to  surcharges  on  Tri-state  toma¬ 
toes  as  being  too  heavy  developed  during  the  week. 

WARNING — In  connection  with  the  feeling  in  the 
trade  that  some  of  the  surcharges  announced  are  too 
stiff  the  reminder  issued  from  Washington  on  Tuesday 
by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  to 
wholesale  and  chain  grocery  store  companies  that 
higher  prices  for  canned  tomatoes,  beans  and  other 
vegetables  are  to  be  passed  on  to  them  by  the  packers 
is  significant. 

Hundreds  of  companies  have  been  mailed  letters  by 
Charles  J.  Brand,  coadministrator,  to  ask  whether  they 
are  cooperating  with  canners  in  the  campaign  to  give 
growers  more  money  for  their  products. 

WITHDRAWN — An  aftermath  of  the  reports  of 
storm  damage  to  the  Tri-state  tomato  pack  was  the 
frantic  turning  of  distributors  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
tomatoes  only  to  find  out  that  most  of  the  packers 
there  were  withdrawn  from  the  market. 

Orders,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  brought  the 
reply  that  the  canner  would  like  to  fill  them,  but,  not 
having  any  stocks,  was  unable  to  meet  the  demand, 
despite  the  attractive  offers. 

SURCHARGES — Tentative  surcharges  on  tomatoes 
canned  in  the  Tri-states  were  hailed  with  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  by  the  trade  here  which  contended  that  th^  are 
out  of  line  with  apparent  costs  even  allowing  for 
increased  costs  under  the  Administration’s  recovery 
program.  The  buyers’  motto  seems  to  be  “show  me” 
when  it  comes  to  the  surcharge  question. 

The  tentative  surcharge  schedule  follows: 

No.  Is .  QM  cents 

No.  2s . 11%  cents 

No.  21'2S . 16%  cents 

No.  3s . 18%  cents 

No.  10s . 60%  cents 

No.  10  tins  of  puree  will  carry  a  surcharge  of  52V^c 
and  No.  Is  fii/oc. 


CORN — The  first  surcharge  schedule  on  vacuum 
packed  crushed  and  whole  kernel  corn  and  a  list  of 
extra  charges  on  peas,  accounted  for  as  additional 
labor  charges  after  packing,  were  posted  during  fhe 
week. 

The  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Company’s  surcharge 
schedule  follows: 

8-oz . $  .0331 

12-oz . 0653 

No.  2s . 0799 

No.  303s . 0667 

No.  Is . 0454 

Peas  were  boosted  l%c  on  Is,  2i/^c  on  2s,  and  12V^c 
on  10s  and  2V8C  on  303s. 

PINEAPPLE — All  leading  Hawaiian  pineapple  fac¬ 
tors  posted  advances  on  two  grades  last  week  with 
No.  10  fancy  crushed  pineapple  in  juice  moving  up  to 
$4.65  and  the  same  grade  in  syrup  moving  up  to  $4.90. 

STORMS — Preliminary  reports  from  the  Tri-state 
growing  areas  affected  by  last  week’s  terrific  rain  and 
wind  storms  were  anything  but  encouraging  and  trade 
circles  hold  that  prices  will  necessarily  move  several 
notches  higher  if  first  indications  on  the  amount  of 
damage  is  verified  by  further  reports. 

Tomatoes  suffered  severely  although  the  full  extent 
of  the  damage  is  not  known  as  yet.  Enough  damage 
has  been  done,  however,  it  is  known,  to  push  prices 
up  higher  and  some  fear  is  felt  that  under  this  stimu- 
lous  combined  with  the  surcharges  necessary  to  take 
care  of  the  increased  raw  stock  costs,  prices  may  move 
so  high  that  consumption  of  this  item  may  suffer. 

Corn  also  suffered  from  the  disastrous  storms  with 
reports  placing  the  damage  at  from  25  to  40  per  cent. 
Spot  prices  on  corn  spurted  sharply  and  canners  hold¬ 
ing  stocks  are  in  no  hurry  to  dispose  of  them  as  yet, 
preferring  to  hold  for  the  inevitable  higher  prices 
when  possible. 

PEACHES — Despite  trade  hopes  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  code  for  the  peach  packing  industry  would 
leave  the  way  open  for  a  resumption  of  normal  trading, 
all  indications  this  week  were  otherwise. 

First  was  the  request  from  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration  asking  all  distributors  who  had 
bought  cling  peaches  at  levels  below  the  code  minimum 
to  pay  the  stipulated  prices  to  the  canners.  In  the 
meantime,  shipments  of  peaches  contracted  for  at 
prices  below  the  code  minimum  are  reported  to  be 
en  route. 

Secondly  were  the  reports  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
dissension  in  canning  ranks  over  the  allocation  of 
packs  with  the  smaller  factors  charging  they  are  being 
discriminated  against  in  favor  of  the  larger  packers. 

In  the  meantime,  the  trade  is  worrying  about 
what  will  be  done  in  adjustment  of  contracts  signed 
although  the  request  from  the  A.  A.  A.  seems  to  clearly 
indicate  that  the  Administration  wishes  all  contracts 
to  pay  the  minimum  price  under  the  code,  regardless 
of  the  willingness  of  the  canners  to  take  less. 

COMPLICATIONS — In  trade  circles  it  was  pointed 
out  that  insistence  on  payment  of  the  minimum  code 
price  for  peaches  to  packers  might  result  in  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  many  contracts  with  small  canners  and 
the  transfer  of  the  business  to  the  major  packers 
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inasmuch  as  the  distributors  probably  would  feel  that 
if  it  cost  the  same,  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  buy 
the  brands  backed  by  the  major  factors. 

This,  it  was  felt,  is  not  in  accord  with  the  aim  of 
the  Administration  to  aid  all  industry  to  recover,  re¬ 
gardless  of  size  and  much  interest  is  expressed  in 
discussing  how  the  Administration  will  cope  with  this 
problem. 

SALMON — Opening  prices  on  pinks  and  chums 
were  named  during'  the  week  with  the  former  at  $1.20 
and  the  latter  at  $1.15,  both  prices  coast.  The  price 
of  tall  cohoes  Is  was  set  at  $1.40,  coast. 

Shipment  at  these  prices  is  set  until  December  1 
and  salmon  in  transit  as  well  as  buyer’s  unsold  floor 
stocks  are  guaranteed  against  the  packer’s  own  decline. 

DIVIDEND — Directors  of  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany  declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.75 
on  the  7  per  cent  preferred  stock  yesterday,  payable 
October  2  to  holders  of  record  September  15. 

jc  jit 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

No  Weak  Spots — ^Tomato  Market  Very  Strong — Buyers  of 
Futures  0.  K.’ing  Tomato  Advance — Canners  Holding  Off  on 
Corn  Prices — California  Peaches  Moving  Well — Large  Amounts 
of  Goods  for  Emergency  Relief — Buying  Future  Apples. 

Chicago,  August  31,  1933. 

ENERAL  CONDITIONS  —  Progress  seems  to 
have  been  made  during  the  past  week  in  the 
working  out  of  the  various  features  as  applied 
to  the  industrial  codes.  While  here  and  there,  some¬ 
one  argues  unfavorably  as  to  all  the  re-adjustments 
that  are  going  on,  in  the  main  the  vast  majority  of 
merchants  in  this  great  central  market  are  putting 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  helping  all  other 
patriots  to  make  the  N.  R.  A.  one  howling  success. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Firmness  prevails.  There 
are  no  weak  spots  in  canned  foods.  As  the  fall  ap¬ 
proaches,  one  can  see  there  will  be  quite  a  .scarcity  of 
a  number  of  items  in  the  line.  Those  brokers  in  our 
market  who  make  more  or  less  of  a  specialty  of  “pick¬ 
ing  up”  merchandise  for  one  jobber  (the  buyer)  from 
another  jobber  (the  seller)  have  been  particularly  busy 
of  late  which  proves,  the  scarcity  (at  least  on  the 
spots)  of  various  items. 

TOMATOES — Naturally,  this  is  the  one  feature  that 
has  been  most  prominent  in  the  .spot  light.  You,  of 
course,  Mr.  Editor  will  cover  in  a  far  more  able  man¬ 
ner,  the  results  of  those  heavy  storms  that  you  had 
all  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  last  week.  As  this  report 
is  written,  all  kinds  of  telegrams,  advices,  etc.,  have 
been  received  by  jobbers  and  brokers  in  Chicago.  From 
it  all,  your  correspondent  gleans  the  deduction  that 
the  crop  is  going  to  be  at  least  50  per  cent  short  in 
Maryland,  Delaware,  and  northern  Virginia.  At  the 
.same  time,  it  is  .so  unusual  an  experience  for  you  folks 
down  East  that  it  must  be  a  pure  guess  as  to  just  what 


will  be  the  number  of  cases  packed  in  the  Tri-states. 
The  market  in  Indiana  is  very  strong  due  more  to  the 
scarcity  of  sellers  rather  than  liberal  buying.  Sales 
were  made  out  of  the  State  during  the  past  two  days, 
basis  of:  No.  2  tin  standard  Indiana  tomatoes  at  771/2C, 
cannery;  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  Indiana  tomatoes 
at  85c,  cannery;  No.  21/^  tin  standard  Indiana  toma¬ 
toes  at  $1,  cannery;  No.  21/2  tin  extra  standard  Indiana 
tomatoes  at  $1.10,  cannery. 

Canners  who  had  future  contracts,  are  adjusting 
them  with  buyers  who  in  the  main  are  0.  K.’ing  the 
advance.  The  Indiana  canners  in  association  assembled, 
figured  the  following  as  fair  and  reasonable  sur¬ 
charges:  No.  2  tin  10c  advance.  No.  21/2  tin  15c  ad¬ 
vance,  No.  1  tin  6c  advance.  No.  10  tin  50c  advance. 

CORN — As  yet,  none  of  the  big  shots  in  Minnesota 
or  Illinois  have  named  their  opening  prices,  although 
same  are  expected  early  next  week.  The  smaller  can- 
ner  is  holding  back  awaiting  the  opening  “guns.”  Here 
and  there,  some  little  business  is  being  booked  on  the 
basis  of — No.  2  tin  standard  corn  75c,  cannery. 

The  corn  pack  is  underway  throughout  the  Middle- 
west.  Some  sections  are  normal  but  in  the  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  districts  of  central  Illinois,  in  the  Hoopeston 
and  Milford  territory,  the  pack  is  going  to  be  very 
short  indeed,  due  to  the  dry  and  hot  weather  in  June 
and  July,  now  followed  by  the  cinch  bugs. 

CALIFORNIA  PEACHES— The  trade  was  keenly 
interested  in  the  announcement  that  beginning  with 
October  1st,  the  carload  rate  of  freight  from  California 
to  Chicago  would  be  80c  instead  of  90c.  Business  has 
been  booked  during  the  past  week  at  the  minimum 
prices,  i.  e.,  24/2 V2  standard  yellow  cling  peaches  at 
$1.20,  24/2  V2  choice  yellow  cling  peaches  at  $1.30, 
f.  o.  b.  coa.st,  etc.  Reports  have  it  that  full  40  per 
cent  of  California’s  production  has  already  been  sold. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — This  market  remains  firm 
with  $2.45  the  low  on  non-advertised  and  $2.60  the 
high  on  the  advertised  brands.  The  evaporated  milk 
industry  is  now  operating  under  the  code  with  the 
minimum  and  maximum  prices  as  the  limits. 

BLUEBERRIES — As  reported  in  this  column  the 
other  week,  the  opening  prices  were  $7  on  No.  10  tin 
Maine  blueberries  but  the  most  prominent  factor  vol¬ 
untarily  reduced  the  price  to  $6.50,  protecting  his 
contract  customers  accordingly  and  as  a  result  of  that 
move,  the  market  has  been  rather  upset  of  late. 

CHERRIES  (R.  S.  P.) — Michigan  reports  sales  at 
$5.50,  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  for  No.  10  select  red  sour  pitted 
(regular).  This  shows  a  nice  mark-up  over  opening. 

BEETS — New  pack  No.  2  select  fancy  cut  beets 
were  offered  here  this  week  from  New  York,  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  Wisconsin,  all  at  70c,  f.  o.  b.  cannery.  No.  21/2 
tins  of  the  same  were  quoted  at  85c.  Quite  a  little 
volume  of  business  was  booked. 

THE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF— This  business  was 
split  la.st  week  between  two  leading  merchants  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  i.  e.,  Sprague,  Warner  &  Company,  53  per  cent; 
Steele  Wedeles  Company,  47  per  cent.  Between  these 
two  houses  and  for  the  Emergency  Relief  alone,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  canners  to  furnish  40,000  ca.ses 
No.  2  tin  peas,  25,000  cases  No.  2  tin  cut  green  beans. 
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20,000  cases  No.  2  tin  lima  beans,  30,000  cases  No.  2 
tin  corn,  16,000  cases  No.  2  tin  cut  beets,  75,000  cases 
No.  2  tin  tomatoes,  11,000  cases  No.  2^2  tin  tomatoes. 

APPLES — Some  future  apple  business  is  being 
booked,  both  from  the  West  Coast  as  well  as  New 
York.  Prices  range  from  $3  to  $3.75.  A  Michigan 
canner  also  is  quoting  No.  10  standard  early  winter 
apples  $2.95,  cannery;  No.  10  standard  late  winter 
apples  $3.05,  cannery. 

PER^NALS — National  Tea  Company,  one  of  the 
leading  chains  here,  reports  a  very  nice  increase  in 
volume  of  business  during  the  past  month.  Our  job¬ 
bers  too  report  increased  activity  for  fall  delivery 
from  their  trade.  Already  a  holiday  spirit  is  creeping 
into  the  trade  and  many  brokers’  offices  will  be  closed 
this  coming  Friday  night  until  the  following  Tuesday 
morning  on  account  of  Labor  Day. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Strike  Trouble  in  Alabama  Causes  Delay  in  Shrimp  Packing — 
Prices  Paid  Comply  With  Code. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  31,  1933. 

STRIKE  IN  ALABAMA — The  strike  of  the  shrimp 
pickers  in  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  spread  into  Alabama 
last  week  when  a  strike  threatened  the  factories  of 
the  Dorgan-McPhillips  Packing  Corporation  in  Bayou 
La  Batre,  Alabama. 

The  first  intimation  of  any  trouble  brewing  was  when 
on  Wednesday,  William  Brumbeloe  of  Bayou  La  Batre, 
who  is  a  representative  of  a  sea  food  worker’s  union 
swore  out  a  warrant  in  the  inferior  criminal  court  in 
Mobile  against  a  committee  composed  of  James  Jones, 
his  brother  Earl  Jones,  Rudolph  Rhodes  and  Pickett 
Hieronymous,  charging  them  with  threats  to  do  him 
bodily  harm. 

Brumbeloe  alleges  that  the  four  defendants  appeared 
at  his  home  Tuesday  night,  claiming  to  be  a  committee 
representing  business  men  and  boatmen  of  Bayou  La 
Batre  to  warn  him  of  organizing  a  strike. 

Brumbeloe  said  that  he  replied  that  there  was  no 
strike  contemplated  and  Earl  Jones,  acting  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  spokesman  of  the  four  defendants  warned  him  to 
have  his  family  at  the  shrimp  factory  by  3  A.  M.  Wed¬ 
nesday,  ready  to  go  to  work  and  for  him  to  be  prepared 
to  retract  statements  before  the  workers  in  regard  to 
the  wage  dispute  and  organization.  To  this  Brumbeloe 
said  that  he  replied  that  his  wife  was  in  no  condition 
to  work  and  that  he  refused  to  retract  his  statements, 
whereupon  Brumbeloe  alleges  that  he  was  warned  that 
if  the  demands  of  the  committee  were  not  complied 
with  by  sundown  Wednesday,  that  he  would  be  run  out 
of  town. 

It  seems  that  the  appearance  of  the  committee  at 
the  home  of  Brumbeloe  took  place  after  he,  A.  L. 
Baker,  president  and  J.  C.  Furr,  member  of  the  Central 
Trades  Council  in  Mobile,  had  conferred  with  officials 
of  the  Dorgan-McPhillips  Packing  Corporation  to  de¬ 


mand  that  the  price  scale  be  advanced  to  10c  for  picking 
12  pounds  of  shrimp,  in  lieu  of  the  lOc  for  14  pounds 
then  prevailing  and  which  would  conform  to  the  new 
price  scale  now  being  paid  in  Biloxi. 

Baker  made  a  statement  that  the  Bayou  La  Batre 
shrimp  picker’s  organization  is  chartered  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor  and  had  asked  his  organization 
to  intervene  in  the  negotiations  with  the  canners.  . 

The  four  persons  for  which  Brumbeloe  swore  the 
warrants  were  arrested  in  Bayou  La  Batre  and  brought 
to  the  Mobile  jail  from  which  they  were  promptly  re¬ 
leased  after  furnishing  a  thousand  dollar  bond  each. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  demand  of  the  pickers,  the 
packers  asked  the  fishermen  not  to  go  out,  pending  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute,  hence  some  fifty  shrimp  boats 
were  tied  up  in  Bayou  La  Batre  awaiting  the  outcome. 

It  seems  that  the  possibilities  of  a  strike  ended 
Thursday  night  after  a  meeting,  during  which  plans 
were  formulated  for  organization  of  the  Bayou  La 
Batre  Sea  Food  Workers’  Club,  which  will  be  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

No  reference  of  the  strike  possibility  was  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  meeting  and  the  shrimp  boats  went  out  to  work 
the  following  day,  so  everything  is  working  smoothly 
again  about  the  sea  food  plants  this  week. 

Mr.  Julian  McPhillips,  president  of  the  Dorgan-Mc- 
Philiips  Packing  Corporation  is  quoted  here  below  in  an 
announcement  he  made  to  the  Mobile  Register: 

“The  present  prices  that  we  are  paying  for  shrimp, 
viz :  $6  per  barrel  for  medium  and  large  shrimp  and  the 
present  price  that  we  are  paying  labor  for  picking 
these  shrimp,  which  is  7  pounds  for  5c  represents  a 
price  for  raw  material  and  a  price  for  the  labor  of 
picking  shrimp  as  contained  in  the  shrimp  canners’ 
code,  which  was  filed  in  Washington  on  August  4.” 

“We  are  prepared  to  continue  this  scale  of  prices 
until  the  code  is  accepted.” 

“Whatever  code  is  finally  accepted  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  for  the  shrimp  canning  industry  will  be  put 
into  effect  by  us  as  soon  as  it  is  accepted.” 

“The  rate  of  pay  that  we  are  now  paying  for  raw 
material  and  to  labor  represents  a  very  substantial 
increase  over  the  prices  paid  last  year.” 

“The  majority  of  those  people  engaged  in  catching 
shrimp  and  in  picking  shrimp  for  our  canneries  at 
Bayou  La  Batre  have  expressed  their  desire  to  con¬ 
tinue  work  at  the  present  scale  of  prices.” 

“We  are  unable  at  this  time  to  make  any  further  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  raw  material  or  to  labor  for  work¬ 
ing  same.” 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  announcement  of  Mr. 
McPhillips,  which  are  borne  out  by  facts  in  the  case, 
that  practically  all  of  the  advance  in  price  of  canned 
shrimp  has  been  passed  over  to  the  fishermen  and  the 
labor  and  the  time  is  not  right  for  any  further  advance. 

In  other  words,  we  don’t  want  to  put  shrimp  in  the 
luxury  class  by  hiking  the  price  too  much. 

Shrimp  have  not  been  plentiful  in  these  waters  this 
past  week,  but  the  shrimp  caught  have  been  of  much 
larger  size  than  heretofore. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o. 
b.  cannery. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Still  on  Edge — With  Settled  Conditions  Trading  Would 
Boom — Peach  Canners  Ask  for  More  Tonnage  Than  Is 
Allowed — Tomatoes  Very  Firm,  Output  Will  Be  Light — Some 
Pineapple  Advances — Buyers  of  Salmon  Want 
Immediate  Shipments — Notes. 

San  Francisco,  August  31,  1933. 

ON  EDGE — The  California  canned  fruit  market 
is  still  on  edge,  despite  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  questions  that  have  proved  perplexing  to 
packers  and  buyers  alike  have  been  settled.  Other 
matters  have  come  to  the  front  to  take  the  place  of 
those  that  have  been  disposed  of  and  these  are  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  formal  naming  of  opening  prices  on 
the  general  fruit  list.  Considerable  business  has  been 
booked  at  tentative  opening  prices  and  at  private 
figures,  but  much  more  would  be  passing  through  the 
hands  of  canners  if  conditions  were  more  settled.  Now 
that  such  matters  as  codes,  peach  control,  pack  alloca¬ 
tion,  and  the  like,  are  in  working  order  strikes  are  in 
l)rogress  to  hinder  the  harvesting  and  delivery  of  fruit. 
These  have  been  under  way  for  more  than  two  weeks 
and  have  been  settled  in  most  points,  but  here  and 
there  trouble  crops  out  anew  to  keep  growers,  canners 
and  State  labor  officials  on  the  anxious  seat.  Orchard 
workers  are  demanding  the  minimum  wages  granted 
workers  in  many  other  lines  and  in  some  instances 
have  been  successful  in  having  the  scale  raised  from 
17  and  20  cents  an  hour  to  25  and  30  cents.  Where 
there  has  been  delay  in  arranging  new  wage  scales 
fruit  deliveries  have  been  slowed  down  and  packing 
interfered  with. 

BINDING — Allocation  of  the  California  cling  peach 
crop  among  canners  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Preston  McKinney,  hard-working  secretary  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Canners  League  of  California,  who 
has  all  details  of  packs,  fruit  acreage,  and  the  like  at 
his  finger  tips.  His  appointment  by  the  State  Control 
Committee  was  speedily  confirmed  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace.  Within  three  days  fol¬ 
lowing  his  official  appointment  licensed  peach  canners 
were  notified  of  their  allotments  of  the  10,000,000  case 
l)ack.  Applications  of  canners  totaled  about  330,000 
tons,  as  against  a  limit  of  218,000  tons  to  be  canned 
under  the  agreement.  Each  allotment  was  agreed  to 
by  the  three  members  of  the  board  and  is  binding 
unless  changed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Can¬ 
ners  exceeding  allotments  are  subject  to  revocation  of 
licenses. 

TOMATOES — The  California  tomato  market  is  very 
firm  and  the  output  promises  to  be  lighter  than  for 
several  years.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  23,188 
acres  devoted  to  tomatoes  for  canning  purposes  this 
year,  as  against  29,947  a  year  ago,  28,108  in  1931  and 
52,254  in  1930.  Packers  are  hesitating  to  name  open¬ 
ing  prices  as  the  Government  is  asking  them  to  in¬ 
crease  the  contract  prices  to  growers  named  earlier  in 
the  year.  It  is  still  possible  to  locate  almost  anything 
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desired  in  the  spot  list,  with  the  exception  of  No.  10 
tomato  sauce,  but  some  items  are  quite  scarce,  espe¬ 
cially  No.  10  puree. 

PINEAPPLE — What  may  be  the  forerunner  of 
another  advance  in  the  price  of  Hawaiian  pineapple 
made  its  appearance  this  week  when  quite  a  sharp 
advance  was  made  in  No.  10  crushed.  Fancy  crushed 
in  juice  moved  up  from  $4.10  to  $4.65,  while  standard 
crushed  in  syrup  was  pegged  from  $4.25  to  $4.80  and 
fancy  crushed  in  syrup  from  $4.35  to  $4.90. 

SALMON — Buyers  who  have  made  purchases  of 
new-pack  salmon  are  showing  a  desire  to  get  the  goods 
on  their  floors  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  fish  is 
being  trans-shipped  about  as  fast  as  it  is  received  from 
the  Far  North.  Chums  are  especially  desired  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  pack  of  chums  is  about  60  per  cent 
of  that  of  last  year  to  a  corresponding  date,  according 
to  the  most  reliable  advices.  Packers  who  have  been 
selling  pink  salmon  at  $1.10  now  seem  to  be  out  of  the 
market  and  $1.20  is  the  regular  price.  The  pack  of 
medium  reds  to  date  is  light  and  that  of  cohoes  is 
well  below  normal.  A  good  pack  of  Alaska  reds  has 
been  made  and  most  canners  are  holding  for  $1.75, 
with  a  few  lots  available  at  $1.65. 

TUNA — This  is  Tuna  Week  in  California,  by  procla¬ 
mation  of  Governor  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  and  the  canned 
product  is  being  given  a  lot  of  publicity  by  the  press 
and  through  the  medium  of  displays  in  grocery  stores. 
Tuna  fishing  and  canning  in  this  State  is  the  outgrowth 
of  about  twenty  years.  Originally,  the  catches  were 
made  close  to  the  California  coast,  but  now  fishing 
boats  go  as  far  as  2,000  miles  away  to  secure  a  catch, 
making  use  of  refrigeration  to  care  for  the  fish.  In 
some  of  the  canneries  two  thousand  tons  of  fish  can 
be  cared  for  in  a  day  during  the  peak  of  the  season. 

NOTES 

Dr.  Louis  Cribari,  of  Bisceglia  Bros.,  San  Jose,  Calif., 
whose  interests  include  fruit  canning,  wine  and  fuel, 
passed  away  late  in  August.  The  partners  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  now  include  Pasquale,  Bruno  and  Alphonse  Bis¬ 
ceglia  and  Filippine  De  Rosa. 

Lee  Vaughn,  formerly  with  the  Pacific  Coast  Can¬ 
ners,  has  been  made  superintendent  for  the  Griffith- 
Durney  Canning  Company,  which  has  taken  over  the 
plant  of  the  Kings  County  Packing  Company  at 
Oakland,  Calif.  The  pack  for  the  first  season  will 
include  peaches,  pears  and  tomatoes. 

Sales  executives  of  the  Carnation  Company  from 
the  Western  territory  were  in  conference  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  late  in  August  under  the  direction  of  E.  C. 
Portman,  Jr.,  Western  Sales  Manager.  Matters  of 
policy  conforming  to  the  provisions  of  the  N.  R.  A. 
were  gone  into  at  length. 

Company  members  of  the  Pineapple  Producers’  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  have  signed  the 
certificates  of  compliance  with  the  employment  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  N.  R.  A.  and  all  cannery  workers  are  to 
be,  placed  on  a  wage  scale  equivalent  to  that  in  effect 
July  15,  1929.  This  represents  an  advance  of  about 
10  per  cent.  The  agreement  applies  to  cannery  workers 
only,  but  plans  are  being  discussed  for  making  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  pay  of  field  employees  also. 
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BROKERS  APPROVE  TERMS  OF  MASTER  CODE  FOR 
GROCERY  INDUSTRY 

IN  commenting  on  the  brokerage  clause  in  the  grocery  industry 
master  code  now  under  consideration  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  David  L.  Podell,  counsel  for  the 
National  Food  Brokers’  Association,  pointed  out  that  it  was 
approved  by  the  association  and  said  that  it  contained  prac¬ 
tically  every  point  that  the  association  had  been  fighting  for 
since  its  organization.  Mr.  Podell,  of  course,  was  present  at 
the  grocery  conference  at  which  the  brokerage  question  was 
settled. 

“To  allay  any  possible  doubts  or  misgivings  in  the  minds  of 
the  many  friends,  as  well  as  of  the  many  brokers  throughout  the 
country,  let  me  say  that  the  master  code  of  the  Food  and 
Grocery  Industry,  filed  recently,  was  so  filed  with  the  express 
apj)roval  and  consent  of  the  National  Food  Brokers’  code  com¬ 
mittee  and  their  colinsel,”  Mr.  Podell  declared.  “It  contains 
provisions,  prohibitions  and  incorporates  principles  relating  to 
brokers  and  the  conduct  of  the  brokerage  business  for  which 
the  brokers  have  been  battling  for  years. 

“The  first  provision  defines  the  food  broker  as  follows:  (2) 
the  term  ‘food  broker’  means  any  sales  representative  who  per¬ 
forms  the  services  of  negotiating  the  sale  of  food,  grocery  or 
kindred  products  for  and  on  account  of  the  seller  as  principal, 
and  whose  compensation  is  a  commission  or  brokerage  paid  by 
the  seller. 

“Clearly,  under  this  definition,  a  broker  is  the  seller’s  agent, 
working  for  the  seller,  and  paid  by  the  seller.  It  then  further 
provides  as  follows:  ‘(1)  No  grocery  manufacturer  or  whole¬ 
sale  grocer  or  any  seller’s  representative  shall  give  to  a  trade 
buyer,  and  no  trade  buyer  shall  accept,  any  part  of  any  com¬ 
mission  or  compensation  paid  for  sales  service  rendered.  Nor 
shall  it  be  permissable  for  anyone  rendering  brokerage  or  sales 
sei-vice  to  split  commission  or  compensation  paid  therefor  with 
the  buyer. 

‘(2)  Regular  commission  or  compensation  for  sales  service 
rendered  (a)  shall  be  paid  in  its  entirety  to  the  food  broker  or 
representative  selected  by  the  manufacturer  or  seller  and  ren¬ 
dering  such  service  to  him,  and  (b)  shall  not  be  diverted  or 
used  in  any  part  to  affect  the  cost  of  merchandise  to  a  trade 
buyer.  Upon  request  of  the  food  and  grocery  conference  com¬ 
mittee,  or  any  member  thereof,  a  grocery  manufacturer  shall 
disclose  his  said  selected  food  brokers  or  representatives.’ 

Mr.  Podell  pointed  out  that  these  clauses  clearly  prohibited 
payment  of  any  part  of  commission  to  a  buyer  in  any  manner 
whatsoever.  Continuing,  he  said,  in  commenting  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  buyer  receiving  a  part  of  commission  payment, 
‘this  has  been  a  great  evil  in  the  industry  and  has  militated 
and  unfairly  discriminated  against  the  small  merchant  and  in 
favor  of  certain  large  and  group  buyers,  and  has  undermined 
the  price  structure.’ 

“Something  has  been  said  in  published  statements  about  the 
brokers  having  made  an  effort  to  secure  a  monopoly,”  Mr.  Podell 
said  in  conclusion.  “No  such  thing  was  ever  thought  of  or 
entered  the  mind  of  those  acting  in  behalf  of  the  brokers.  What 
the  brokers  desired  was  that  the  brokerage  commission  should 
not  be  misused,  and  that  it  should  not  find  its  way,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  into  the  pockets  of  the  buyer,  in  the  form 
of  preferences,  rebates,  concessions  or  otherwise.” 


IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  TRADE  REFLECTED  IN 
DOMINION’S  INDUSTRIES;  CANADIAN  CHAIN 
GROCERY’S  REPORT  INDICATES 

WITH  conditions  in  Canada  closely  linked  with  the  business 
trend  in  the  United  States,  the  improvement  noted  in  the 
latter  country  in  recent  months  has  spread  to  the  Dominion  and 
industrial  conditions  there  are  showing  substantial  improvement 
and  employment  is  on  the  upgrade,  Morley  Smith,  president  of 
Dominion  Stores,  Ltd.,  leading  chain  grocery  organization  in 
Canada,  said  recently  in  commenting  on  the  company’s  earnings 
for  the  first  half  of  the  current  year. 

Total  sales  of  the  chain  reached  $9,821,790  equal  after  all 
charges  and  taxes  to  net  profit  of  $156,774  for  the  six  months 
ended  June  30.  In  the  comparable  period  a  year  ago,  total 
sales  aggregated  $11,656,936  with  net  profit  after  all  charges 
and  taxes  totalling  $223,235. 

In  the  first  half  of  1933  the  company  pared  its  distributing 
units  by  46  stores  and  is  currently  operating  some  50  fewer 
stores  than  at  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago.  The  com¬ 
pany  with  the  majority  of  its  stores  centered  in  industrial  sec¬ 
tions  has  had  to  close  down  many  of  these  units  due  to  the 
depression  with  the  resultant  curtailed  purchasing  power  of  this 
class  of  consumer. 

While  business  and  industrial  conditions  in  Canada  are  closely 
linked  to  those  in  the  United  States,  the  low  point  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  probably  came  a  little  later  and  appears,  so  far  as  the  com¬ 
pany’s  business  is  concerned,  to  have  l^en  reached  in  the  first 
two  months  of  1933,  Mr.  Smith  declared. 

As  in  the  United  States,  large  numbers  of  workers,  feeling  the 
pinch  of  continued  depression  which  wiped  out  savings,  were 
forced  to  seek  relief  from  the  government,  particularly  in  the 
industrial  centers  where  the  company  maintains  a  fairly  large 
total  of  units.  While,  on  the  whole,  the  company  has  been  well 
treated  by  various  municipal  and  other  releief  organizations 
and  has  obtained  a  considerable  share  of  relief  business,  the 
decline  in  volume,  however,  was  so  great  in  many  industrial 
areas  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  the  closing  of  many 
units.  However,  it  will  be  easy  for  the  company  to  resume 
operations  in  these  areas  as  rapidly  as  industrial  conditions 
warrant,  it  was  pointed  out. 

In  common  with  other  industrial  enterprises  the  company  has 
found  it  necessary  to  inaugurate  drastic  economies  to  meet  the 
conditions  brought  about  by  reduced  volume  and  lower  income. 
Late  in  1932  the  company  put  several  economy  measures  into 
effect  and  further  progress  in  this  field  was  made  in  the  first 
half  of  the  current  year.  While  some  benefits  have  been  felt 
from  these  sharp  reductions  in  opeerating  overhead  already, 
their  full  effect  will  be  felt  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  it  was 
pointed  out  by  company  officials. 

A  perusal  of  the  company’s  reports  disclose  that  last  January 
and  February  stand  out  in  its  records  as  the  worst  two  months 
in  Dominion  Stores’  history,  the  company  operating  at  a  steep 
deficit  in  both  instances.  Volume  for  these  two  months  aver¬ 
aged  19.6  per  cent  less  than  for  the  corresponding  periods  in 
the  preceding  year,  which  in  turn  averaged  6.7  per  cent  less 
than  the  volume  reported  for  the  like  periods  in  the  previous 
year. 

In  March,  the  company’s  sales  reports  disclosed  some  improve¬ 
ment  and  operations  in  that  month  were  reflected  on  the  right 
side  of  the  company’s  books  with  a  definitely  advancing  trend 
noted  from  that  time  up  to  date.  Despite  the  fact  that  units  in 
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operations  during  June  totalled  some  50  less  than  in  the  same 
month  a  year  ago,  volume  was  off  less  than  10  per  cent  from 
the  corresponding  periods  of  1932,  and  profits  equal  to  those 
obtained  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

“Industrial  conditions  in  Canada  are  reported  to  be  showing 
substantial  improvement  and  employment  is  on  the  upgrade, 
“President  Smith  continued.  “The  relief  burden  is  lightening 
somewhat,  and  the  prospects  for  the  second  half  of  1932  appear 
encouraging.  Canada  is  so  close  to  the  United  States  that  its 
business  conditions  inevitably  reflect  those  in  the  United  States, 
and  there  are  already  concrete  signs  of  food  products  in  Canada 
rising  to  higher  levels. 

“If  better  industrial  conditions  and  increasing  price  levels 
continue,  as  the  present  trend  indicates,  this  should  insure  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  profits  for  Dominion  during  the  final  six 
months  of  this  year,  especially  when  we  consider  the  many  eco¬ 
nomics  which  have  been  effected  in  the  opeeration  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  business.” 

jt 

CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

This  late  acreage  did  not  have  any  fruit  on  the  vines 
when  the  storm  of  last  week  whipped  the  vines  to 
pieces.  The  older  vines  were  stripped  of  all  foliage, 
leaving  the  stalk  bare  and  the  tomatoes  exposed.  The 
hot  sun  has  scalded  most  of  this  fruit.  We  may  have 
a  25  per  cent  normal  pack. 

GLADYS,  VA.,  August  28,  1933 — Crop  65  per  cent. 
Tomatoes  rotting  since  the  storm. 

LONG  ISLAND,  VA.,  August  28,  1933— We  have 
about  half  the  acreage  of  last  year;  prospects  about 
same.  Will  get  up  about  same  as  last  year. 

LOVINGSTON,  VA.,  August  28,  1933 — Ripening 
earlier  than  we  have  ever  seen  before  in  this  section. 
We  will  get  half  of  our  pack  up  by  September  1st, 
unless  the  crop  holds  longer  than  indicated  at  present. 
We  estimate  about  the  same  size  pack  as  last  year, 
although  we  had  about  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  acre¬ 
age  over  last  year. 

NEENAH,  VA.,  August  28,  1933 — Crop  is  not  over 
30  per  cent  as  the  storm  last  week  blew  all  the  leaves 
off  the  vines  and  the  tomatoes  are  left  without  any 
protection  whatsoever.  There  will  not  be  a  30  per 
cent  pack  in  this  part  of  Virginia. 

WEEMS,  VA.,  August  28,  1933 — There  are  no  can¬ 
ning  houses  operating  in  this  section  this  year.  There 
is  no  acreage  within  six  or  eight  miles  of  this  place. 
One  canner  is  operating  this  year  at  Ditchly,  but  think 
he  has  only  about  50  per  cent  of  usual  acreage. 

CORN 

NORWALK,  OHIO,  August  28,  1933 — Here  in 
northern  Ohio  we  started  packing  about  10  days  ago 
and  yield  is  running  60  per  cent  of  normal.  With  no 
rain,  late  corn  will  not  be  over  50  per  cent. 

CABBAGE 

NORWALK,  OHIO,  August  28,  1933 — Dry  weather 
now  doing  severe  damage  here  in  northern  Ohio.  Can¬ 
not  see  over  50  per  cent  crop  at  the  best. 


BEANS 

OZARK,  ARK.,  August  28,  1933 — Spring  crop  was 
a  failure.  Fall  crop  now  suffering  from  hot  weather. 
Fall  beans  will  not  be  ready  to  pick  before  September 
15th. 

PARAGOULD,  ARK.,  August  28,  1933 — About  25 
per  cent  of  a  crop  on  account  of  dry,  hot  weather.  Will 
have  a  fall  pack,  which  is  now  growing,  and  looks 
very  promising,  but  it  all  depends  on  how  late  frost 
stays  off  as  to  the  size  of  the  pack. 

PURDY,  MO.,  August  23,  1933 — None  being  grown 
here  for  canning.  Some  are  grown  for  shipping  pur¬ 
poses.  Late  crop  is  in  fair  condition. 

GLADYS,  VA.,  August  28,  1933 — Crop  50  per  cent. 

jit 

ALUMINUM  CANS  FOR  PACKING  FISH 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

amounts  of  aluminum  (as  a  result  of  the  corrosion  of 
the  can)  varied  from  10  to  100  parts  per  million.  These 
amounts  are  not  considerably  higher  than  the  quanti¬ 
ties  found  in  food  prepared  in  aluminum  utensils  in 
the  kitchen.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that 
aluminum  occurs  naturally  in  ordinary  foodstuffs. 

FEEDING  EXPERIMENTS — Feeding  experiments 
on  mice  have  been  carried  out  with  canned  food  rich 
in  aluminum.  The  animals  consumed  daily  about  0.7  g. 
of  canned  food,  containing  about  0.06  mg.  of  alumi¬ 
num.  The  metal  was  not  accumulated  in  the  animals, 
and  the  weight  of  the  animals  was  during  the  experi¬ 
mental  period  normal.  Feeding  experiments  carried 
out  on  rats,  which  received  as  much  as  5  g.  of  canned 
food  per  day,  containing  about  0.4  mg.  of  aluminum, 
showed  that  the  growth  of  the  rats  was  normal  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  experiment  compared  with  rats  fed  on 
the  same  kind  of  canned  food,  packed  in  cans  of 
tinplate. 

As  a  result  of  the  experiments  the  authors  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  small  quantities  of 
aluminum  which  will  be  present  in  canned  food  packed 
in  aluminum  cans  cannot  be  shown  to  have  any  detri¬ 
mental  effect  whatever  on  the  organism.  The  results 
as  to  the  harmlessness  of  aluminum  are  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  earlier  investigators  who  have 
carried  out  experiments  with  food  prepared  in  alumi¬ 
num  utensils. — Summary  of  a  contribution  from  the 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  Norwegian  Fishing  In¬ 
dustry,  Stavanger,  Norway,  to  Tidsskrift  for  Her- 
metikindustri,  in  Sheet  Metal  Industries,  London. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  fi^re  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  IThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  "N.  Y.*’  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Bolto.  N.T. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2% .  2.26 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% .  2.26 

Peeled.  No.  2Vj .  3.16 

Medium,  No.  2^/^ .  2.10 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2,  round  cans  2.25  2.60 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.00  2.60 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.10  2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.10 

Small,  No.  1  tq .  1.90 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.15 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  1.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Ifi  . . ll'/i . 

No.  2J4  . 90  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 


BBANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green.  No.  2  . 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard.  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 


BEETS* 

Baby.  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  2 . 85  . 

Whole.  No.  2V2 .  1.00  . 

Whole.  No.  10 .  3.15  . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 70  .70 

Cut,  No.  2'4 . 85  . . 

Cut.  No.  10 .  2.90  . 

Diced,  No.  10..........................................  . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 3.50  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 07*/l> . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.65  . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . . 


Extra  Standard.  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2  Tall . 67  Vi . 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.76  _ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

No.  10  . 3.76  _ 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 76  ....... 

No,  10  .  4.26  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  . . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  pricea,  new  pack) 
No.  1  Petit  Poia _ _ — _ _ _ _ ....  < 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  4b . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.35  1.15 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.10  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  4s .  1.00  1.05 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  6.50  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.00  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  5.75  . 


PUMPKIN* 
Standard,  No.  2Vi. 

No.  8 _ 

No.  10  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 

Bolto.  N.T. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 


Standard.  No.  2 . . 

No.  2V.  .  1.20  1.00 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.15 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  2Vi  .  1.15  1.10 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2Vi .  tl.l5 

Standard,  No.  10 .  t4.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . . . 80  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 80  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90  ........ 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 

No.  2Vi  . 80 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  (bounty . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Standard.  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 47Vi  .42t/> 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock .  3.75  2.75 

Standard.  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 47  Vi  .45 


Canned  Fruits 


CANNED  FRUITS— Centtnaad 

Balto.  N.T. 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard.  No.  2Vi,  Y.  C.  1.35  1.30 

Choice,  No.  2  Vi,  Y.  C .  1.50  1.46 

Fancy,  No.  2'/.,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow.  No.  1  Tails . 76  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies.  Unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  4.25  . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2'Vi .  1.90  tl.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2Vi .  1.80  tl.66 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  tl.50 

Sliced,  Standard.  No.  2 .  tl.40 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.25  *4.35 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . .  ........ 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Warter,  No.  2 . .  ....— 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Black,  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 .  «....„ 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.30  . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2  Vi .  2.26  2.26 

No.  10s  .  9.60  . 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


16  oz..  Factory .  1.10  . 

No.  2.  17-oz.  cans.  Factory .  1.10  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

LOBSTER* 

P'lats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

Vi-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.50 

V4-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.50 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  3.00 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.25  . 

Pa.,  .No.  8 . . . . . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.50  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard.  No.  2Vi .  1.40  . 

Choice,  No.  2Vi .  1.55  . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  ....... 

No.  8  . 

No.  10,  water .  4.25  . 

No.  2.  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  6.60  *6.60 

CHERRIES* 

Stamdard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . . .  ......... 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 .  6.00  . 

California  Standard,  2  Vi .  1.70 

Choice,  No.  2Vi .  1.86 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi . . .  2.00 

GOOSEBERRIES*  • 

Standard  No.  2 . ........ 

No.  10  . . . . . .  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 60  .55 

No.  2  .  1.20  1.10 

No.  5  .  3.50  3.36 

No.  1  Juice . 62 Vi  .621/2 

No.  2  Juice......~ . 95  .97^ 

No.  5  Juice .  3.50  3.20 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup . 90  . 

No.  10  . 4.00  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2Vi....  1.40  . 

Fancy  . . — .................. _  .......  *1.70 

Choice  .  1.60  *L66 

Standard,  No.  10 . — . .  .  *4.66 


OYSTERS* 


Standards,  4  ox. . 

5  oz . 86  .90 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1.70  1.90 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.75  *1.76 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  i/i.. . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.22'/a*1.20 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  Vi . 70  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.25  . 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 86  . 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.17Vi*1.16 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22Vi . 

SHRIMP§ 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.00  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.00  1.00 


SARDINESg  (Domestic),  per  ease 

V4  Oil,  keyless . 

V4  Oil,  keys . 

V4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

V4  Oil,  Carton . 

V4  Mustard,  Keyless . 

Mustard,  Keyless . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s . 

TUNA  FISH§  (California),  per  case 

White,  Vis  .  7.80  ........ 

White,  Is  . 18.66  _ 

Blue  Fin,  Vi*...— . - . .  — 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . . . . . . .  ........ 

Striped,  Vis  . 3.66  . 

Striped,  Vis  .  6.00  . 

Striped,  Is  .  9.00  . 

Yellow,  V4s>  Fancy.........—....—...—..—.  4.66  — .— . 

Yollows,  HSf  Fancy......— 740  — . 

Yellow,  Is  . 18.61 _ 


2.60  *2.60 
2.90  *2.90 


3.26  *3.16 
2.60  *2.60 
2.36  *2.40 
3.00  3.00 


S'i  ptember  U,  1933 


MR.  CANNER: 

During  the  ‘‘Peak  of 
the  Canning  Seasons” 
we  are  prepared  to  give 
you  24  hours  service 
in  the  delivery  of  can¬ 
ning  machinery  and 
supplies,  or  special 
machine  shop  work. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.  JNC 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

i 

htanufaeturmra — 

Canning  Machinery 
Canners*  Supplies 

Phones;  Plaza  1987,  1988,  1989 


Your  Increased  Values 
Require  Increased  Fire 
Insurance 

Write  -  wire  or  phone  - 
your  aidditional  requirements. 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michisan  Ave.  ’  / 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Telephone  Delaware  9400 


( 


180  Acres  of  Purebred  Peas  on  our  Idaho  Breeding  Farm. 

Through  many  years  of  intensive  effort  we  have  developed 
pure  line  strains  of  Peas  which  are  particularly  adapted  to  the 
exacting  requirements  of  Canners.  Continuous  breeding  is  required 
not  only  for  producing  new  types  but  likewise  for  maintaining  and 
improving  existing  varieties.  These  superior  stocks  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  an  expert  personnel  are  at  your  service. 

ASSOCIATED  seeds  are  known  and  used  extensively  throughout 


the  canning  industry. 

STEADFAST  STANDARDS  OF  QUALITV  FOR  76  YEARS. 

Aasonatfb  Buh  O^rnw^ra,  3nr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

Npui  ilanpn.  (ttnnnprtirut 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

is  the  Foundation  oF 

QUALITY  PRODUCT  IN  THE  CAN 


PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  WESTERN  STATES 


